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FITNESS TO WIN 
Mr. Jane’s Book on Captain Mahan’s “Heresies” 


BY 
THE EDITOR 


HE Mahanian 
that the 
tional strength and in- 
tegrity mystically 
in “Sea Power”’—as 
Samson’s strength lay in 

sub- 


rude 


doctrine 
secret of na- 


lies 


his long hair—is 

jected to 

shocks in a new work by 

the English naval expert 
Fred T. Jane—a work to which ARMy AND 
Navy Lire has already had occasion to 
refer. It is published by Longmans, Green 
and Company, under the name “Heresies 
of Sea Power,” and is a rarely vital con- 
tribution to naval literature. For Mr. Jane 
does not limit himself to the controverting 
of Captain Mahan, heartily as that task ap- 
peals to him.’ He covers a wide field and 
considers especially those naval questions 
which are of most immediate interest both 
to naval men and to the public at large. 
Students of such matters, whether disciples 


some 


of Captain Mahan or not, will find the book 
full of information and suggestion. More- 
over, the author says much that he has to 
say so excellently and so incisively that en- 
tertainment is agreeably combined with in- 
struction. In brief, he is worth quoting, 
and this article will deal largely in quota- 
tion. 

Meantime, let it be made clear that Mr. 
He quite ad- 
mits the tremendous importance of the sol- 
dier at sea. He actually argues, as was 
shown in an editorial article in this maga- 
zine a month ago, for monster battle ships. 
But he insists that “sea power”—meaning 
a clear preponderance in the naval war en- 
gines of the period—does not furnish assur- 
ance of safety and continued success to the 
nation possessing it. Sea power is not a 
palladium, not something apart from other 
power, something in the nature of a magic 
key which locks fast the gates of danger. 
It is merely one of several elements which 


Jane is no despiser of navies. 
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go to make up the total of national strength 
—an element which varies vastly in impor- 
tance from nothing in the case of a compact 
inland state to everything in the case of 
an island empire like Britain. As Captain 
Mahan has appealed to history to bolster 
up his theories, Mr. Jane accepts that test. 
And history, you promptly perceive, can be 
made to testify against as well as for. If 
many judiciously selected incidents ef an- 
cient and modern times seem to lend au- 
thority to the doctrine that sea power is the 
one final thing without which continued na- 
tional success is impossible, an equal num- 
ber of incidents also judiciously selected 
will seem to show the precise opposite. Mr. 
Jane makes it his business to produce these 
contrary incidents, using for the purpose 
the same wide field of history which has 
served Captain Mahan so well. Not only 
so, but he takes the very incidents which 
have been used as arguments one way and 
transforms them into equally good argu- 
ments the other way. That is, he makes it 
appear that a success which can be ex- 
plained as due to sea power (as the final 
getting of Hannibal out of Italy) may quite 
as plausibly be argued as due to something 
else. Indeed, in the case in question, Mr. 
Jane is not convinced that the Romans 
had “sea power’—since the Carthaginian 
eventually sailed home unmolested; while 
he thinks the weakening of Hannibal was 
due more to a jealous and distrustful gov- 
ernment at home than to anything else—a 
government which refused their general re- 
inforcements which in spite of “sea power” 





could have been got to him easily enough. 
Moreover, other reinforcements were de- 
tained in Spain, not by Roman “sea power,” 
but by Roman land power acting in Spain. 


Both sides, according to Mr. Jane, used the 
sea freely; by tacit agreement, however, 
they left the land forces to settle the result. 
Nobody who is reasonably familiar with the 
course of the Second Punic War can fail 
to see that Mr. Jane makes out a very good 
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case—the more so as he has no substitute 
exclusive theory to support, only to dis- 
credit the other man's theory by showing 
that the admitted facts are capable of an- 
other interpretation. And evidently Mr. 
Jane’s view, as not seeking to bolster a pet 
idea, has an advantage of breadth which the 
other lacks. The most that he would show 
is that the secret of success is—power, pre- 
ponderant power, in whatever sphere exer- 
cised—that the best navy in the world, 
like the best army, may be a broken reed if 
enough power of other kinds can be mus- 
tered by the enemy. 

Which leads up to a most interesting 
part of the subject. Mr. Jane denies that 
the chief factor of success even in purely 
naval encounters lies in the possession of 
“sea power’—meaning by that term, in this 
case, a clear superiority in the naval ma- 
chinery of the period and in the technical 
skill of those who man that machinery. He 
insists that these purely mechanical parts 
of an invincible navy are secondary to the 
matter of personnel, and he draws heavily 
upon history to establish his contention. 
This contention is, in brief, that better men 
even in worse ships are apt to have the 
better chance, and worse men even in better 
ships to have the worse chance. “The fit- 
test to win,” says Mr. Jane, putting it even 
more boldly, “have never gone under before 
superior matériel or before superior 
weapons.” 

Sometimes, as in the case of the Romans 
against the Carthaginians, their original de- 
ficiencies in matériel have been enormous ; 
sometimes, as in the case of the Japanese 
against the Russians, they have started with 
a superiority (more or less) in matériel, but 
the eternal verity of ‘fitness to win’ is at 
once obvious if we imagine sides to have 
been changed. We can be quite sure that 
the Russians would never have won, would 
never have had any more success, had they 
changed fleets and positions with the Jap- 
anese. We can produce nothing to show 
that the invasion of Korea would not then 
have been the invasion of Japan, and the 
siege of Port Arthur, the siege of Sassebo, 
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and the voyage of the (Japanese manned ) 
Baltic fleet one long demonstration of the 
‘silent resistless pressure of sea power.’ This 
we know, because with the best will in 
the world we cannot logically conceive of 
any other result. But if we ask ourselves 
why? we certainly cannot give a clear and 
direct answer, we can do little if anything 
more than answer “Because the Japanese 
were Japanese—because the Russians were 
Russians.’ 

It is open to anybody, of course, to dis- 
pute these assertions, but to most impartial 
persons they will seem to carry the weight 
of extreme probability. Mr. Jane equally 
has no doubt that Nelson at Trafalgar 
would have won just as surely if he had 
changed ships with the French and 
Spanish; or that Drake and his men in the 
ships of the Armada would have been vic- 
torious over Medina-Sidonia and his Span- 
iards in those English ships whose “handi- 
ness” is so often credited with a large share 
in the actual result. 

What then is it which wins battles? It is 
not weight of metal merely, or of numbers 
—there are too many instances to the con- 
trary. It is not technical skill in the arts 
which make up the mechanical part of naval 
efficiency in any age. Those naval tyros, 
the Romans, in clumsy ships, with their corvi 
or spiked drawbridges, rendered absolutely 
useless the technical perfection of the sea- 
manlike Carthagenians in their crack ves- 
sels, and an ingenious enemy not bound by 
naval tradition may (conceivably, at least) 
at any time by some unexpected, irregular 
and disgustingly unprofessional device, 
utterly paralyze the training of the skill- 
fullest modern naval engineer and render 
into junk the latest triumph of the regular 
naval architect. Nor is the secret of vic- 
tory, Mr. Jane thinks, in the genius of the 
admiral. He is clear that the English at 
Trafalgar would have won even without 
Nelson, and the Japanese in the Straits of 
Tsushima without Togo. No, those win 
who are fit to win. And for the sake of 


convenience and for lack of a connotative 
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definition, Mr. Jane falls back upon that 
phrase. “Fitness to win,” he designates as 
the final test of real efficiency in war on 
land or sea. As to the qualities which make 
up this total of “fitness to win,” they are not 
all of them readily discoverable, still less de- 
finable, so that predictions of success be- 
forehand are harder to make than if 
victory was actually a matter of mechanics, 
of weight of metal and numbers. But 
something at least may be said of these 
qualities, and Mr. Jane speaks out thus: 


A crude desire to ‘kill the enemy’ seems 
ever to have been a most valuable asset. 
Nelson, when he said that a good English 
officer should ‘hate a Frenchman like the 
devil’ was very crude, but very far-seeing. 
However shocking ethically, to hate the 
enemy with a living personal hatred is un- 
doubtedly a most valuable practical asset. 

The Japanese had this quality to a mark- 
ed degree in the war with Russia—to kill 
Russians was perhaps the main objective 
present to every man of them. The Rus- 
sians undoubtedly disliked the Japanese, but 
the very contempt for the Japanese affected 
by Russian officers prevented them from 
hating properly. As for the Russian men, 
there are no indications that they hated the 
Japanese at all. They tried (very ineffectu- 
ally as a rule) to kill them whemyordered 
to, but there the matter ended. The Jap- 
anese tried to kill with a definite object, 
and the whole Japanese nation was be- 
hind them urging them to kill. 

An instance of the value of the killing 
spirit is to be found in the South African 
war, which would probably have ended in 
a compromise had there been no Majuba 
before it. Some genius raised the ‘Remem- 
ber Majuba’ cry and created a bloodthirsti- 
ness that had been previously lacking. The 
cry was greatly deplored by arm-chair mor- 
alists, but it won the war. The memories 
of Jéna, so carefully worked up in Ger- 
many, probably stood the Prussians in as 
good stead as any of the dispositions of 
the great Moltke; he might plan, but the 
factor of Prussian hate and desire for ven- 
geance was most valuable in the carrying 
out of his designs. If France ever beats 
Germany in the future /a révanche will go 
further than any military genius. What 
Nelson did with hate we know, though 
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we seek the secret of his genius in other 
and more showy qualities. It is easier and 
pleasanter to rouse admiration for his tac- 
tical and strategical qualities, or sentiment 
over Lady Hamilton, than to lay a finger 
on that crude elemental quality of hate 
and desire to kill the enemy. 

To go further back—back perhaps to the 
very greatest man that ever lived—Hanni- 
bal. Hannibal was reared from early child- 
hood to hate the Roman with all his 
strength. In the power of that hate, over 
obstacles and difficulties of the most tre- 
mendous nature, Hannibal marched to the 
ruin of Rome and never met with failure 
till the attractions of a petticoat swamped 
the single-mindedness of his hate, and he 
was no longer able to infuse into his legions 
the desire to kill the enemy as the main- 
spring of their action. 

Capua spelt ruin to Hannibal and his 
army. Had Lady Hamilton been an ordi- 
nary woman there is little doubt that Tra- 
falgar might not have been. It chanced 
that she was a woman of far seeing am- 
bition—perhaps the story of Capua was 
not unknown to her and she had the brain 
to read its lessons. In any case she never 
came between Nelson and his fervent desire 
to kill the enemy, but had the wit to ac- 
centuate it. Those ‘services to the coun- 
try’ in connection with which her claim was 
so scornfully denied were greater perhaps 
than has yet been realized; certainly she 
was better able to have prevented Trafalgar 
than Villeneuve. Scores of books have 
been written on the strategies and tactics 
of the Trafalgar campaign, scores of les- 
sons have been drawn therefrom, yet never 
a one has sought to pierce through the 
tactical embroidery and see that the Tra- 
falgar campaign resulted as it did, because 
a clever woman accentuated instead of di- 
minished Nelson’s fitness to win and 
through Nelson the fitness to win of the 
British navy. 

It is probable that fitness to win embodies 
little else besides the fixed desire to kill the 
enemy. Good seamanship, good gunnery, 
good torpedo, good engineering—all these 
things may aid it, but apparently all are not 
absolutely essential. If essential, or in so 
far as they are essential, the desire to kill 
the enemy will produce them. If good gun- 
nery be essential to fitness to win, the fittest 
to win will of necessity be good practical 
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gunners, compelled thereto by instinct, 
though good gunnery will not of itself make 
them fit to win. Russian target practice, 
before the war was as good as or better 
than the Japanese. 


The aspect given by Mr. Jane to Lady 
Hamilton’s “services to the country” 
has the interest of novelty, at least. More- 
over there is no disputing that there is some- 
thing in what he says. Woman as inspirer 
of “hate’’ is no new thing in peace or war. 

Passing to other (and less romantic) 
aspects of the subject, it is to be noted that 
the author in selecting his older historic 
instances shows a preference for those 
naval engagements where the ships were 
oar-driven. For he points out that the 
technic of the sailing ship is peculiar— 
that it involves a dependence on wind, of 
which the oar-driven ships, like the modern 
steam-propelled craft, was more or less free. 
To quote: 


A preference for the battles of the days 
of the oar will be noted. This is due to 
the conviction that these wars more clearly 
resemble modern ones than those of the 
middle period when sail was the supreme 
motive power. Oar and steam have one 
great feature in common—independence of 
the wind. In the sailing days wind was 
the essential factor. The British ships block- 
ading Brest in the great war could now 
and again go away, knowing full well that 
till the wind changed the French could not 
leave. On this fact schemes were laid 
which to-day could have no counterpart. In 
the oar-age, however, there were no such 
limitations and fleets were liable to be con- 
fined by nothing but bad weather, which, 
though to a far lesser degree, is still a 
restraining influence on steam operations. 

Again: the oarsmen needed frequent 
rest; so to-day the steam-ships need fre- 
quent replenishing of coal. The radius of 
action of the galley was about one day, 
whereas the modern warship endures from 
one to three weeks or more; but the time 
now taken to get from one point to another 
has so decreased that some rough sort of 
scale is discernible so long as we remember 
that the area of operations has extended 
in proportion. The world of the wars of 
the ancient was a small and curtailed one, 
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and so the tardiness of their movements is 
balanced by our enormous increase of area. 
Compare, for instance, the once gigantic 
over-sea expedition of Athens to Syracuse 
and its modern equivalent—so far as dis- 
tance is concerned—the sailing of the Rus- 
sian fleet from the Baltic to the Sea of 
Japan. The relative difficulties were not so 
very dissimilar—greater speed has meant a 
greater distance. 

The sailing ship, however, was more self- 
contained and had to a remarkable degree 
the power of proceeding immense distances 
without much difficulty. To this has been 
attributed the fact that the sail replaced the 
oar even as steam replaced sail. A careful 
examination of facts fails, however, to war- 
rant this very exactly. The oar as ‘motive’ 
power was essentially the product of the 
Mediterranean, where seas were compara- 
tively calm and distances moderate. As in 
process of time sea empire traveled west, 
its chief centre shifted from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Atlantic and contiguous 
water in which rougher seas made the oar 
a far less reliable instrument. In the Medit- 
erranean the ships of the ancients were oar- 
propelled with auxiliary sail power: in the 
north even the earlier vessels depended upon 
sail with auxiliary oar-power. 


Another chapter of great interest deals 
with what, borrowing the French phrase, 
has been named the guerre de course—aim- 
ing largely at commerce destruction, while 
avoiding fleet action with the regular naval 
forces of the enemy. Mr. Jane calls this “a 
much scorned system which has far more 
method in its madness than most authori- 
ties are wont to allow.” He pursues: 


It is very easy to take history and prove 
therefrom that the side which adopted the 
guerre de course did not win. Therefore, it 
is argued, the guerre de course is a bruised 
reed on which to rely. 

The facts are correct, but the deduction 
is often unwarranted. To appreciate the 
question we must ask—which we never do 
—how else could that side have won? If 
we go into the matter a little from this 
point of view, we shall see that it never had 
a chance of winning by the ‘grand war.’ 
The guerre de course is not, and perhaps 
was never intended to be, a recipe for vic- 
tory, but is simply the scheme which prom- 
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ises best to the weaker side which, accept- 
ing ‘grand war,’ would accept inevitable 
and rapid defeat, whereas by a guerre de 
course it prolongs operations very consider- 
ably and knows that before going under it 
will do some damage. Can we conclude, 
therefore, that the guerre de course is other 
than logical for the weaker side? 

The best—being the simplest and least 
confused—instance of the application of a 
guerre de course is to be found in the Chili- 
Peruvian war of 1879-1881. In this con- 
flict the two principal Peruvian ships were 
entirely unfitted to meet the two principal 
Chilians—a ‘grand battle’ would have been 
a foregone conclusion. The possibility of 
taking the Chilians in detail offered no 
prospects, since the two Peruvians together 
were barely equal to one Chilian. Also, one 
of them, the Independencia, was lost at 
once, and so the effective Peruvian force 
was reduced to the turret-ship Huascar. 

Peru, therefore, in adopting guerre de 
course did the only thing that promised a 
prolongation of the naval war. The Chilian 
coast was harried, a Chilian army in the 
north cut off from its base through the in- 
terception of transports, and generally dam- 
age was inflicted almost as though no Chil- 
ian fleet existed. 

Of course the end came at last. The 
Huascar was caught in Angamos bay and 
after a fine fight captured. But what would 
it have availed Peru had she accepted the 
battle in the beginning instead of at the 
end? 

Mr. Jane points out that this little affair 
is really the only instance of a guerre de 
course in the iron clad age—barring the 
attempts of the Russian Vladivostok squad- 
ron at commerce destruction in the latest 
war. 


. In this it had some success, and had it not 
been burdened by the company of the slow 
Rurik, and the loss by grounding of the 
fast Bogatyr, it might have accomplished 
more. Yet Russia never attempted a prop- 
erly thought out guerre de course. Her Port 
Arthur fleet acted with the grand battle in 
view, and the Vladivostok cruisers at the 
time of their defeat by Kamimura were ap- 
parently engaged, not on a guerre de course, 
but in trying to join the Port Arthur ships 
for a grand battle. Moreover, when upon 
guerre de course cruises, fishing boats seem 
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to have been as acceptable to them as Jap- 
anese transports: there was little design in 
their operations and still less intelligence. 

From ancient history Mr. Jane takes the 
case of the Illyrian pirates destroyed by 
Pompey, for “between ships carrying on a 
general career of piracy and the guerre de 
course, the difference is not excessive, how- 
ever different the motives may be.” The 
pirates made themselves very troublesome 
and were eventually suppressed by the pro- 
cess of blocking all their harbors of resort, 
or technically, bases—“stopping the earths,” 
to use a huntsman’s term. There was no 
attempt to render the corsairs harmless, he 
says, by patrolling trade routes with single 
cruisers. On this point Mr. Jane is very 
keen. He opposes utterly the idea of mod- 
ern fast cruisers to be used “in detail” for 
protecting one’s own trade routes and prey- 
ing upon the enemy’s merchantmen. And 
he deplores the state of affairs, which in 
event of war must arise in England because 
of the cry of the pampered commercial 
classes for protection of shipping. The best 
protection, he insists, will be that afforded 
by the prompt destruction of the enemy’s 
grand war fleet, and that destruction may 
easily be delayed or prevented by the de- 
tachment of ships to scattered trade routes. 
The author examines another classical in- 
stance of the guerre de course—the Anglo- 
Dutch War of 1665-67. Upon that oc- 
casion England, tired of maintaining great 
fleets, resolved to depend upon commerce 
destruction—and the Dutch, who main- 
tained their war fleet, took the opportunity 
to sail triumphantly up the Thames. They, 
too, let the individual commerce destroyers 
alone and made for the “bases”—“stopped 
the earths.” As a final instance of this 
kind of warfare Mr. Jane brings up the 
case of “the careers of the Confederate Ala- 
bama and her consorts.” These between 
them took some 260 Northern ships. 


The most serious effect of the Southern 
corsairs was, however, that the terror of 
them laid up American commerce in neutral 
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harbors or drove it under a neutral. flag: 
and this, it must be remembered, was prac- 
tically accomplished by half a dozen steam- 
ers, for a full half of the corsairs did very 
little harm indeed. Six ships, therefore, be- 
longing to an absolutely minor naval power 
(the Confederate States) accomplished a 
practically permanent destruction of the 
mercantile marine of a relatively very 
strong naval power (the Northerners). So 
far, however, as the main issues of the war 
were concerned, this commerce destruction 
accomplished nothing, that is to say it: 

(1) Entirely failed to shake the grip of 
the Northern blockade (a thing it perhaps 
—probably, indeed—designed to accom- 
plish). 

(2) In no way affected the victorious 
march into the Confederate States of the 
Northern soldiers. 


However, the conditions were peculiar in 
that the Confederates fitted out in neutral 
ports, and both parties were allowed privil- 
eges in neutral waters no longer granted to 
belligerents. ; 

In general, Mr. Jane, while he regards 
the guerre de course as a relic of the age of 
universal piracy, admits that even in mod- 
ern times it must be prepared against as the 
form of war best for the weaker power, and 
one which may be “definitely adopted to 
split the stronger power’s fleets and efforts.” 


On the whole there is only one really se- 
rious danger. This is that some large cor- 
sair might manage to slip out crammed with 
prize crews and small guns, and, with a 
gun and some men convert every tramp 
captured into an armed tender. It is the 
kind of thing that some power—Germany 
for instance—might think of attempting. 
The commerce war would then be on a spe- 
cies of snowball system, and incalculable 
mischief might be done. In such a case 
only drastic measures could save British 
trade. There would probably be nothing 
for it but to declare all commerce attack 
except by proper warships ‘piracy’ and to 
treat it as such. 

Of course, all commerce attack is really 
legalized piracy : and the old system of com- 
merce defence, which, if not avowing the 
letter of this, accepted the spirit and acted 
on it, had much to recommend it. Only 

























very great necessity, however, would allow 
of such action being taken now-a-days. I 
once at the Royal United Service Institution 
read a paper in which it was tentatively sug- 
gested that if we declared that for every 
merchant ship captured we should destroy 
some unfortified town of the enemy, the 
mere threat of this would ensure perfect 
safety to commerce. A number of distin- 
guished admirals, however, rose one after 
the other and with perfect unanimity con- 
demned the scheme in most scorching terms 
on the grounds that it was brutal and in- 
human. Public opinion would no doubt say 
the same about the hanging of corsairs’ 
crews. At the same time both remain as 
England’s derniers ressorts—and might 
seem more reasonable in the stress of war 
than when calmly discussed in peace. 

Still there is every reason to believe that 
such a necessity ought not to arise, if only 
the British public representing the interests 
concerned can be persuaded that whatever 
defence scheme may be organized by the 
navy, and whatever seeming failures may 
result, the really serious failures would 
arise over a scheme, half naval and half 
designed to satisfy popular notions as to 
what is most likely to constitute safety. 

If past history of Parliament is any cri- 
terion, members of Parliament are probably 
the most dangerous menace. Compelled by 
the nature of things to voice any popular 
clamor, however ‘engineered,’ they are in 
the habit of reading up whatever subject is 
to the fore. Such hasty cramming tends to 
produce an intellectual paté de foie gras: 
and the better the intentions the worse the 
result. 





The author adds the hint that the ten- 
dency of a commercial civilization will be to 
create a public sentiment which will gradu- 
ally eliminate this piratical method. The 
drift is toward a state of international 
public opinion in the light of which the mer- 
chant ship on the high seas will be as safe 
as the unarmed village on land already is. 
But that consummation will take time. 

Meanwhile for international law as a seri- 
ous system of jurisprudence Mr. Jane pro- 
fesses a high degree of irreverence. “It 
has been defined,” says he, “as a series of 
rules drawn up by a number of learned 
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pedants, for the conduct of operations of 
which the said pedants have no practical 
conception.” This definition, of course (he 
adds) is humorous, but he goes on to assert 
that “international law is effective law only 
so far as the weaker is concerned—the 
strong nations obeying it or enforcing it 
only so far as each action suits their necessi- 
ties or the expediency of the case.” And 
Mr. Jane thinks this is as it must be, since 
the prime object of war is to win and the 
“nation fittest to win is that which with a 
single eye takes every opportunity to win.” 
“It may be bad law,” he concludes, “but it 
is sound common sense.” Witness a certain 
notorious action of Admiral Togo—then 
Captain of the Naniwa—in the Chino- 
Japanese War. 

The Kowshing was a British vessel char- 





tered by the Chinese Government to convey 
certain troops—eleven hundred men. Togo 
sunk her and let the soldiers perish: 


The Kowshing had left Taku before war 
broke out and Togo’s action in capturing 
her was quite illegal. But on the other 
hand what would his action have been had 
he allowed her to proceed? He would 
have been an admirable example of a law- 
respecting citizen, but a singularly bad na- 
val officer. That he sank the Kowshing and 
allowed the Chinese soldiers to drown with- 
out any attempt to save them was, as it 
turned out, merely a necessary sequence of 
the really illegal act of stopping the vessel 
at all. Both acts were dictated by expe- 
diency. With the best will in the world it 
would have been quite inexpedient for him 
to have bothered about the legal position of 
the Kowshing and her cargo of Chinese sol- 
diers, and it is to be observed that British 
Government allowed the Kowshing incident 
to slip, though there was no Japanese al- 
liance in those days and little if any par- 
tiality for Japan. Togo’s entirely illegal 
act was sanctioned as sound common-sense. 

This same chapter, by the way, contains 
a singularly clear and impartial presenta- 
tion of the famous battle of the Dogger 
Banks. Mr. Jane, though a Briton, is in- 
clined to give Admiral Rogestvensky credit 
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qualities, and even to find in the instructions 
of the excited Russian Government as to 
extreme vigilance, some excuse for the on- 
slaught upon the trawlers. Certainly more 
recent events—Rogestvensky’s gallant as- 
sumption of the whole responsibility in the 
face of the late court martial, for instance— 
tend rather to confirm Mr. Jane’s opinion 
of the unfortunate Russian Admiral than 
the opinion up to that time commonly, and 
it may be ignorantly, held. 

It is not possible in this article to go into 
all the matters discussed by the author, 
such as the relation of colonies to sea power, 
the relation of navies to “bases,” and the 
eternal question of the “invasion” of Eng- 
land. These chapters are not less interest- 
ing than the others. But for the present we 
must content ourselves with advising the 
reader of their existence. 

There is, however, one chapter which 
must not be neglected—namely that con- 
cerned with the evolution of the battleship. 
Mr. Jane declares that the step from the 
Ericsson Monitor to the Dreadnought, 
which should have taken but a few years, 
if the new type of ship had been permitted 
logical development, has been retarded till 
the present by the obsessing power in the 
minds of naval officers and naval architects 
of the ideal of the old broadside three 
decker—the ultimate development of the 
sailing ship of war. There is always a ten- 
dency, more or less unconscious, to reduce 
the new to a type of the old. and it resulted 
in this case in a misdirected effort to amal- 
gamate two entirely different war machines. 
For this, according to the author, the noto- 
rious conservatism of naval men was partly 
responsible, partly a simple economic prin- 
ciple which forbade the abandonment of 
ships already built; which tempted, there- 
fore, to adaptations of old models to new 
conditions, theories and materials, and pre- 
vented a single minded and intelligent ap- 
plication to the real problem—the develop- 
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ment of the most powerful and efficient tur- 
ret ships which mechanics could compass. 
Obviously there is much truth in this view, 
which the following excerpts from the 
book will exhibit more in detail: 


The Monitor quickly developed into the 
double turret ship with four heavy guns 
and there—so far as America was con- 
cerned—progress ceased. Improvements 
in detail were effected, but no further ad- 
vance was made in the direction of evolu- 
tion of the original idea. 

The British at the time of the Monitor 
were building broadside ironclads armed 
with medium guns of only 12% tons, but 
a large number of these guns in each ship. 
At the .same time, however, there was 
evolved a vessel which in many ways was 
nearly forty years ahead of her time. 

This was the Royal Sovereign, completed 
in 1864, an old three-decker turned into a 
turret ship. Being a comparatively small 
and experimental vessel she only carried 
guns of 12% tons, but none the less one 
general idea embodied in her was not touch- 
ed again till the Dreadnought was designed 
in 1904-1905. 

The Royal Sovereign had no less than 
four turrets all in the centre line. The 
foremost turret carried two guns, the others 
only carried a single gun; so she was a 
long way behind Captain Cole’s ideal of 
1860 ; but still the ‘ideal’ remained an ideal, 
whereas here was a ship actually built able 
to use all her guns on either broadside, in 
other words, representing the ideal maxi- 
mum of broadside power for the power 
available. It was always obvious that all 
her guns could be paired. About the same 
time the four-turreted Prince Albert was 
built. From the 1860-64 Royal Sovereign 
design to the 1904-05 Dreadnought design 
is not a very great step. An evolved Roy- 
al Sovereign would have produced some- 
thing very akin to the Dreadnought in quite 
a few years. 

The idea, however, was not evolved for 
forty years. The Monarch and Captain, 
masted turret ships, were produced, and 
finally the Devastation, which was the origi- 
nal Monitor idealized to the full. No ves- 
sel so perfectly adapted to the battle con- 
ditions of the day had ever been conceived. 

Meanwhile, everywhere the masted 
broadside battleship, the evolution of the old 
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wooden ships, continued to be built. In 
some, as in the Sultan and the later Alex- 
andra, two decks of guns were frankly 
adopted and probably only a change in fash- 
ion prevented three decks from coming in, 
once that the central box-battery of limited 
extent became the custom. The question as 
to whether it were better to build ships car- 
rying a few of the heaviest available guns 
or ships carrying a larger number of lesser 
pieces was left quite undetermined by the 
construction of both types * * 

The Dreadnought era marks the first real 
step (except isolated efforts) since the De- 
vastation. Naval architects, beyond taking 
advantage of improved guns, armor and 
speed, had been working back while seem- 
ing to go forward, or rather they have now 
returned to the main line from which they 
had been diverted. 


The chapter on the dimensions of war- 
ships has already been touched upon in the 
editorial article in ARMy AND Navy LIFE, 
and the reader need only be reminded that 
in this matter Mr. Jane, arguing from the 
general tendency of history from the origi- 
nal hollowed log or “dug out” down the 
ages—asserts that the natural and logical 
and inevitable thing is to build your war- 
ships bigger and bigger—the bigger the 
better, within the limits set by material and 
the problems of navigation. 
the 





Thus, though 
sritish expert insists on the prepon- 
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derant importance of certain elements 
of morale and personnel, which, in his view, 
Captain Mahan has neglected, he has 
clearly no intention of minimizing the value 
of the mechanical part of the business. 

The chief value of the book lies in the 
fact that Mr. Jane is one of those typically 
sane British persons who refuse to allow 
theories to distract their 
conditions. 


attention from 
Considering conditions usually 
with wide intelligence and a tolerably fair 
and open mind he is apt in each particular 
case to arrive at what seems a sensible con- 
clusion. Attacking theories with the same 
steadfast eye upon conditions he is apt to 
be a very awkward antagonist for the theo- 
rists. On the other hand, since his own 
main thesis insists so strongly on the per- 
sonal element in the equation of warlike 
efficiency—fitness to win—he is open to 
charges of inconsistency which no doubt he 
would be the first to admit. Consistency be- 
longs to theory, not conditions, anyhow, he 
might add. In any case, whether you agree 
with him or not his book undoubtedly sets 
you on the way of thinking for yourself. A 
writer so direct and pointed provokes oppo- 
sition, perhaps, but one so ready with argu- 
ments of fact carries a deal of conviction. 
And above all he furnishes suggestion. 








LANCIERS TOURNAMENT ON THE SAUMUR DRILL GROUND. 


THE FRENCH CAVALRY SCHOOL AT 
SAUMUR 


BY 


DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


ERELY a glance at the 
history of the Napo- 
leonic war is needed to 
show how the Corsi- 
can artillery officer 
who was to become 
Emperor of France re- 
garded the mounted 

soldier. Murat acquired his fame _ be- 

cause he was one of the few born cavalry 
leaders whom the world has known, but 
his prestige would have been small had 
it not been Napoleon’s policy*to make 
this division of his army one of the most 





powerful. It seems strange to the military 
student of European service that a man 
trained as an artillery expert should have 
mobilized a cavalry force far superior at 
the time to the cavalry of any other 
European army, but this was only an- 
other evidence of the “Little Corporal’s” 
wonderful sagacity in the art of warfare. 

So it was that an institution which is 
probably the oldest in existence for the 
development of military horsemanship 
found in Napoleon an ardent patron. Un- 
doubtedly his familiarity with the results 
attained at Saumur was one incentive in 
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the thorough reorganization of the French 
cavalry service—a reorganization from 
which has come the superbly equipped 
and thoroughly drilled force which is 
available at the present time. 

Although Saumur dates far back in the 
centuries, as it was opened to cadets in 
1771, it is comparatively little known in 
contrast with St. Cyr and the Ecole de 
Polytechnique, the schools from which 
graduate most of the French infantry of- 
ficers holding commissions and the civil 
as well as mili- 
tary engineers in 
the service of the 
state. The history 
of Saumur, how- 
ever, is replete 
with interest. In- 
deed it savors of 
the romantic, for 
it is to a certain 
extent a connect- 
ing link between 
the era of the 
Knight errant— 
the cavalryman of 
medieval times 
and the modern 
equestrian man- 
at-arms. It is an 
interesting fact 
that the tourna- 
ment or joust 
forms a portion of the routine exercises 
now as a century ago—a continuation of 
one of the most picturesque observances 
of Knight errantry. The personnel of 
the cadets includes not a few whose an- 
cestors wore the coat of mail and wielded 
the lance. At the annual carrousels not 
only the women of fashion of the prov- 
ince are present, as at a West Point field 
day, but persons of rank from other parts 
of the Republic, and the young vic- 
tors receive their prizes as did the tourney 
winners of the past—from the hands of 
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the fair in the old medieval manner. 

Located about 150 miles from Paris in 
the province of Maine-et-Loire, this old- 
est. of military schools is in the quaint 
Huguenot city from which it takes its 
name. The site is an admirable one for 
the purpose, as another government 
school, for what might be termed pri- 
mary military instruction, is in the vi- 
cinity, and from it come many of the 
cadets who enter Saumur. The country 
in the vicinity is rugged and broken, of- 
fering a _ broad 
field to test pro- 
ficiency in cross 
country riding, 
which is also in- 
cluded in the rou- 
tine. It may be 
said here that the 
student body at 
Saumur, like St. 
Cyr and the other 
schools, is com- 
posed only of 
boys who have 
acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge 
of the ordinary 
branches, like 
mathematics ge- 
ography, spelling, 
etc., consequently 
it is not neces- 
sary to devote attention to these studies 
which is given in other countries. The in- 
stitutions with which the French Govern- 
ment provides officers are probably more 
restricted than those of any other nation. 

The cadets at Saumur being intended 
exclusively for the cavalry arm of the 
service, such tactics are of course given 
precedence. It may be said that horse- 
manship is taught “from the ground up,” 
while the student becomes an expert with 
light or heavy equipment. It should 
be remembered that the French army 
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alrymen than any other, but this is not 
strange when we remember the elaborate 


organization 
which was con- 
ceived by Napo- 
leon. Murat’s fa- 
mous corps of 
1805—the largest 
then in existence 
—embraced fully 


22,000 cuirassiers 
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of to-day includes more types of cav- 
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cadet of to-day is likewise familiar with 
the arms of the cuirassier as with those 
He can drill a squadron 


of either if neces- 
sary, and is such 
a judge of horse 
flesh that he can 
readily pick out 
mounts of  suit- 
able weight and 
size for the heav- 


iest or lightest 








- @ and dragoons, be- equipped cavalry 

sides a thousand soldier. While 

' horse artillery- the average at- 

men. In the Rus- tendance ranges 

sian campaign the between 400 and 

Marshal led no 500, this institu- 

less than 38,009 tion on the banks 

men, divided into of the Loire is 

208 squadrons, considered of so 

while the total EXHIBITION BY THE COMMANDANT. much importance 

cavalry force that its com- 

e was 80,000, all told—a sixth of the entire mandants are from among the 

army. As far back the army most notable cavalry leaders and its staff 

included carabin- of instructors 

: iers, while in 1799 have a high repu- 

it had twenty-five tation for military 
regimentsof equitation. 

chasseurs armed As already inti- 

with pistol, sabre mated, horseman- 

and mousqueton. ship is considered 

The dragoons, one of the great 

who were really essentials in the 

mounted foot sol- instruction of the 

diers, mustered Saumur cadet. In 

twenty-one regi- fact, the school 

” ments in 1802. was originally lit- 

The lanciers were tle more than a 

among the last to riding academy, 

be organized, the but as already 

original regiment stated, Napoleon 

having been or- TAKING A HEDGE. sO appreciated its 

ganized in 1807. importance for 

. At the beginning of the century, Sau- turning out cavalry officers that he 







mur sent forth graduates capable of of- was mainly instrumental in elaborating 
ficering any of these commands and the _ its curriculum. Thus the young lieutenant 
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OFFICERS’ QUARTERS AT SAUMUR. 





PRACTISING WiTH A BUCKING HORSE. 
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THE 


who leaves it to enter the service is often 
not only an “all round” cavalryman, but 
can control any sort of mount, no matter 
how mettlesome, can take a 
jump like a fox hunter and, in fact, per- 
form feats that remind 


vicious or 


more of a 
circus than a military evolution, Charles 
O'Malley, the Irish dragoon, who spurred 


one 


his thoroughbred over the street cart to 
avoid running over the heroine, has been 
immortalized for performing this “stunt” 
—on paper, but the Saumur cadet thinks 
little of leaping his horse over a dinner 
table without spilling the wine, or, if he 
meets a carriage, of jumping it without 
touching the occupants. 


The first lessons given to the novice 
are in knowledge of his mount. - He be- 
comes so experienced that he can detect 
the slightest sense of viciousness in the 
animal. Thus when riding a horse for 
the first time hé@ is on the alert for any 
tricks which the animal may try to play 
upon him. To acquire a seat, he is first 
given a horse thoroughly broken in all the 
gaits and a gentle animal, using an or- 
dinary single bit, but a blanket in lieu of 
a saddle. This is the course followed at 
some of the American cadet schools, in 
order that the rider may get the proper 
grip with the knees and balance himself 
to the motions of the horse, but it is only 
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RIDING 
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one chapter in the management of a horse 
at Saumur. The expert cavalry officer is 
expected to be able to keep a firm seat, no 
matter how fractious or vicious the ani- 
mal may be, and-to perfect him, horses are 
trained purposely to kick, ‘balk, rear and 
even “buck.” Frequently thoroughbreds 
are selected for this purpose. In some 
cases the horse is provided with a special 
harness. By various manipulations of 
the reins attached to the harness his 
movements are controlled. For example, 
a twitch of the rein on one side causes 
him to kick with his fore feet, while a 
twitch of the opposite rein makes him 
kick out behind. 

The horse is generally placed between 
two posts padded with leather, so that 
neither animal nor rider will be injured 
by coming in contact with them., The 
horse is held with broad straps of leather 
or canvas attached to the head-gear, so 
that it is impossible for him to break 
loose. He is then put through a course 
of “stunts” which fails to dis- 
mount the rider, who is unaccustomed to 
these matter how pro- 
ficient he may be in trotting, loping or 
even going over hurdles. While he may 
be thrown sidewise from the saddle or 
backward, quite frequently he goes over 
the animal’s head and into the arms of 


seldom 


movements, no 
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the men waiting to break his fall. There- 
fore when a cadet becomes so accustomed 
to the struggles of his mount that he can 
maintain his seat, the leaping of a five-bar 
fence or a steeplechase does not appear 
more difficult than the ordinary manceu- 
vres with his troop, 

The organization of the cavalry arm of 
the French army, representing, as it does, 
nearly 70,000 men, necessitates a large 
proportion of officers, no less than five 
to 140 of the rank and file, the 89 regi- 
ments being composed of five squadrons 
each. It may be said that the French 


commissioned of- 
ficer is obliged to 
give more atten- 
tion to the drill- 
ing of the men in 
the ranks than is 
usually the case 
in other armies, 
but if he is train- 
ed at Saumur he 
is competent to 
act in any capac- 
ity, while by his 
skill in horse- 
manship he pre- 
sents a continual 
object lesson to 
those in his com- 
mand which cannot be _ overestimated. 

At the carrousel which is held some- 
time during the month of August each 
year, an opportunity is given the critic to 
observe the proficiency of the cadets, for 
the exercises combine the usual cavalry 
manceuvres with the tournament. The 
scene of the carrousel is a field of suitable 
dimensions adjoining the school build- 
ings, which is surfaced with soft, elastic 
material like the ring of a circus. Here 
the ordinary evolutions prescribed by the 
French cavalry tactics are carried out. 
Equipped as a command of hussars, the 
cadets show their proficiency in light 
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horsemanship. Providing themselves with 
fresh mounts, they put on the uniform of 
the cuirassier and give an exhibition as 
heavy cavalry, or discarding the carbine 
for the lance, they drill with this weapon. 
Entirely at ease in the saddle, their move- 
ments by platoons and squadrons are 
notable for their alignment, the horses 
being under such perfect control that 
even at a gallop a line advances across 
the field in such close formation that the 
riders’ boots touch each other. The same 
precision is noted also in wheeling and 
oblique movements. One of the most 
picturesque fea- 
tures of the car- 
rousel is the 
charge of the 
entire command 
from end to end 
of the grounds, 
at the order, 
bringing their 
horses instantly 
to a _ full stop 
within a foot or 
so of the specta- 
tors’ inclosure. 
Their skill with 
the various arms 
we 
is also unusual. 
As all branches 
of the cavalry are equipped with re- 
volvers, pistol practice is an important part 
of the instruction at Saumur. The cadets 
become expert shots with the type of car- 
bine used in the French army and it may 
be needless to say are adepts in the use 
of the straight sword, the sabre and the 
lance. The tournament held in connec- 
tion with the drill proper enables the 
spectator to get an idea of their skill with 
these arms, for the programme includes 
tilting of rings. These discs have 
an opening but an inch or two in diameter 
and are suspended from archways by 
springs, so that if the lance point passes 
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through one it will be carried away. With 
his horse at a gallop the lancier may take 
three rings in a run of a hundred yards, 
but it requires perfect control of the ani- 
mal and a steady eye, as in the tourna- 


ments in our Southern States. Riding 
down each other with blunted lances is 
another test of equestrian ability. A test 


of swordsmanship is to cut off the head of 
a wooden figure while going at full speed. 
The sabre duels on horseback which form 
a feature of the tournament give another 
display with the sword arm. The exer- 
cises also include fancy figures, such as 
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a mounted quadrille, in which eight fully- 
armed riders participate. 

The at Saumur is one of the 
largest and best equipped for the purpose 


school 
in Europe. The original buildings have 
been replaced by a large riding hall for 
drill 
weather, also a cadet barracks, which is 
an attractive and commodious . structure, 
while ample provision has been made for 
separate quarters for the commandant, 


under cover during inclement 


the staff of instructors and. the riding 
masters, all modern structures, in accessible 
locations. 
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Che Army As A H#artor 
Iu Civil Emergencies. 


By Major-General A. W. Greely, U.S. A. 
Commanding the Pacific Division. 


3 NUSUAL interest attaches to the op- 
fully- Z 


: VAT A erations of the Army in connection 

@ ) 4 with the disasters of earthquake 

f the a ty and fire in San Francisco, and the 
rpose ensuing relief work. This experi- 
have ence emphasizes the readiness of 


ll for the Army for service, its ability to 
‘ment cope with unprecedented conditions, 
its adaptability to novel situations, 
its spirit of humanity, and, above all, its intense na- 
tional patriotism. It worked in unbroken harmony 
with the Navy, the Marine Corps, the State Guard of 
California, the police and other municipal authorities 
of San Francisco, and, in a desperate environment, it 
controlled without violence or bloodshed scores of 
thousands of excited, destitute and homeless people. 
Fortunate the country that has such an Army, which 
holds fast to its traditions of honor and duty, its spirit 
of human brotherhood, its pride of citizenship, and 
its sense of civic duties. Fortunate also the general 
officer to whom falls great public duties, civil or mili- 
tary, with officers and men of such efficiency and devo- 
tion as characterized those forming my command in 
San Francisco. 


ich is 
cture, 
le for 
dant, 
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ssible 
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WORK OF THE REGULAR ARMY IN THE 
UPHEAVAL AT SAN FRANCISCO 


BY 
WILLIAM G. HAAN 


Captain, General Staff, U. S. Army. Acting Chief of Staff, Pacific Division 


EFORE entering into a 

general description of 
the work of the Army, 
let it be clearly under- 
that 


beginning 


from the 
the 
Army acted as a purely 


stood 


very 


Volunteer force guided 
by its sense of human- 


ity for the sufferings of 





a stricken community 
which was straining every nerve to help 
itself. This voluntary assistance of the 
Army was gratefully received by the 
Mayor, the Municipal Officials, the Po- 
lice Officials, and the people at large, 
Had 


would 


of the unfortunate city. this not 


been so the Army have been 





powerless to give any assistance at all, for 
there is no authority of law for this char- 
There 
is a law—yes—the great law of humanity, 


acter of work by the Regular Army. 


which, in great emergencies in the world’s 
history, has invariably overridden all mere 
statutory law. 


Character of Duties Performed 

1. Assisting police. 

2. Assisting fire department. 

3. Assisting in feeding the destitute. 

While the work under the three headings 
was going on at the same time, it will be 
more convenient, and will probably give a 
better understanding to give a brief account 


under each heading separately. 












Keeping Order 

Two hours after the earthquake, or about 
7.15 a. m., the regular troops began to ar- 
rive. At this hour there were on the streets 
of San Francisco, it is estimated, ninety 
per cent. of her entire population, or say 
410,000 souls: more than are usually on 
the streets in the entire city of New York 
during the busy afternoon hours. The 
frightful shaking up of the earthquake had 
driven the people into the streets, and the 
fear of additional earthquakes kept them 
there, lest they might be caught in the com- 
plete destruction of their already badly 
shaken homes. 

While such was the condition of affairs, 
fires started in many different places. It 
was natural for people thus cast upon the 
streets to accummulate at the various fire 
centres, blocking, in a measure, the efforts 
of the fire department. By a sheer force 
of numbers the crowds, however willing, 
made it impossible for them to be controlled 
by the handful of police available for each 
fire centre—they were lost in the crowd. 
Fires rapidly spread, and soon it became 
evident that the entire business part of the 
city was in danger of destruction. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that Captain M. 
L. Walker, the commander of the troops 
from Fort Mason, and first on the scene, 
was cheered to the echo as he swung down 
the streets in perfect order, clearing them 
as he went. The troops from the Presidio 
were but a short half hour later, and were 
sent in perfect order into the wriggling, 
but willing, mass of humanity, clearing the 
way for the fire department and restoring 
order and confidence as they went. 

General Funston, who had been almost 
literally hurled from ‘his quarters on top of 
Russian Hill, had made his way downtown 
on foot. Observing the dreadful condi- 
tions, he at once sent orders directing all 
troops in the harbor to hasten to the city 
and report to the chief of police for any 
assistance they could give. All lines of com- 
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munication had been destroyed, and Gen- 
eral Funston ran for more than a mile up 
a considerable incline to his stable, whence 
he dispatched a mounted man four ‘miles 
to the Presidio and Fort Mason with the 
necessary orders. The promptness with 
which the troops arrived indicated their 
perfect state of readiness for service. 

We have then, at 8.00 a. m., the city 
frightfully shaken up by an earthquake ; an 
altogether abnormally large number of peo- 
ple on the streets, most of whom have had 
no breakfast; the city in the grip of an un- 
controllable fire with the water mains rup- 
tured so that the fire department could make 
no adequate defense; the police department 
entirely inadequate by lack of numbers to 
control the large masses of the people ; and 
the people themselves in a dazed and help- 
lessly demoralized condition. 

At this stage, the regular troops, num- 
bering about twelve hundred, were prompt- 
ly distributed to the various fire centres 
with orders to keep the streets in the vi- 
cinity of the fire clear, and to prevent the 
looting of property. 

Everyone respected the authority of the 
troops. Their mere presence preserved or- 
der. No harsh measures were necessary, 
and none were used. 

It was in these early stages of the fire 
that the great value of the troops as an aid 
to the police came in. It was one of the 
two really critical moments, and the condi- 
tions thus confronting the city authorities 
are most perfectly expressed by the fol- 
lowing paragraph from General Funston’s 
report relating to this particular time: 


“T have no doubt, and have heard the 
same opinion expressed by scores of citi- 
zens, that had it not been for the prompt 
arrival of the large force of Regular 
Troops, who were acting under orders to 
shoot all looters, the saloons would have 
been broken into, and then the crowd, 
becoming turbulent, would have begun 
sacking the banks and jewelry stores. 
The city police, however brave and ef- 
ficient, would have been totally unable 
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from mere lack of numbers to have dealt 
with such a situation.” 

The various fires spread and merged into 
one grand conflagration. As the fires spread 
the troops were extended until they, too, 
formed one grand body in line parallel to 
the great wall of flame now eating its way, 
like a cancer, into the very heart of the 
city. More troops arrived from Angel Is- 
land, Sausalito, and near the Cliff House, 
until by 10.00 a. m., about 1,500 were pres- 
ent for duty. 

The work of assisting the police in keep- 
ing order continued during the 18th in the 
immediate vicinity of the fire, and although 
constantly fighting, the gallant line of sol- 
diers and firemen had been forced every- 
where to retreat. They were fighting an 
enemy that bullets could not stop. 

On the night of April 18, the first night 
after the earthquake, all the troops were 


placed on patrol duty throughout the.city, . 


which was in darkness except for the light 
of the fire. All night long the sentinels 
kept watch, and all night long all the peo- 
ple of San Francisco, nearly half a mil- 
lion, kept watch. They, as well as the 
soldiers, sullenly retreated before the ad- 
vancing flames. No panic, no hysteria, but 
all in perfect order. 

As the grey dawn came up over the 
Berkeley Hills on the morning of the 19th 
the fight was still on and the fire, flushed 
with the first victory, the destruction of the 
great business centre of the city, was turn- 
ing its attention to the aristocratic residence 
portion to the west, and the poor men’s 
homes to the south. Ever present and in 
the front line were found the watchful 
regular soldiers—calm, polite and firm, 
respected by all, disobeyed by none. 
Martial law was not necessary, but the 
presence of the soldiers was, a situation 
recognized and respected by all. 

The day followed the night, and yet here 
remained the same men. On the 18th 


all day and all ,night they. clung. to..their 
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posts near the advancing wall of fire, none 
asked for relief—none appeared tired. Here 
was a test of the fiber of which the indi- 
vidual American soldier is made. Here 
was not alone courage, not alone obedience, 
not yet alone discipline, but all the qualities 
necessary to make a soldier and a man. 
The day waned again into the night, yet 
the soldiers were there, and stayed there 
all night, until the dawn again spread its 
golden hue over the hills across the bay. 
Two days and two nights without relief 
thus many of these brave lads “had stood 
by their guns.” Thus did the officers and 
men from General Funston down to the 
latest recruit strive to help their country- 
men #n distress. Thus have they done 
their work now for over two months, 
and thus do they force respect from the 
officers serving with them, and deserve 
the respect. 

The army had found it necessary, in or- 
der to provide transportation for Gesper- 
ately sick women, to seize a small amount 
of transportation. This was carefully done 
by officers and the parties owning the ve- 
hicles were given certificates for their serv- 
ices. On April 20 the Mayor needed some 
transportation and authorized the seizure 
thereof by special policemen. Soon after 
this a strange contagion seems to have 
attacked people. Whoever could procure 
firearms, it seemed, would go on the streets 
and for no particular reason seize the first 
vehicle that would come along. This strange 
contagion soon completely paralyzed the 
entire transportation of the city. Some- 
thing must be done to put a stop to this 
idiotic practice. The city had been divided 
intodistricts and troops assigned to the va- 
rious parts. It was evident that strenu- 
ous action must be taken to stop this 
panic; General Funston, accordingly 
at daylight, April 22d, ordered his troops 
to stop all persons from seizing transpor- 
tation, following this up later in the day 


by, an..order_ to administer summary pun- 
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ishment to individuals who persisted in 
the practice. Thus, by the most strenu- 
ous efforts on the part of the regular 
troops, was a serious panic prevented. 

It may be added that this was the second 
and last time when it seemed probable that 
martial law might have to be declared, but 
it was averted by the assumption of au- 
thority by the military to the extent only 
of restoring confidence to persons owning 
transportation. 

The military districts were gradually ex- 
tended over the burned district and all parts 
of the city. 

Government buildings, government stores 
and valuable private property were guard- 
ed, and the streets were patroled day. and 
night—in short, perfect order was main- 
tained. The troops from Monterey, Cal., 
and all available troops in the department 
of the Columbia were ordered to San Fran- 
cisco, increasing the available force for 
duty in the city to approximately twenty- 
six hundred. 

The police force had suffered heavily. 
Many of their families were homeless and 
among the destitute—the first three days 
and nights had completely exhausted them. 
The same condition of affairs existed among 





the firemen. The organization of both was 
temporarily broken up, and the individuals 
seemed to be powerless. The National 
Guard stationed in the city had fared no 
better 


stroyed, many of their homes gone, and 





their armories and property de- 


their families among the destitute campers. 
The regular army was the only organiza- 
tion unhurt and organized with an equip- 
ment to properly handle a difficult situa- 
tion, with moreover a commanding General 
who has ever shown himself ready to take 
responsibilities when the situation demand- 
ed prompt action. I give it here, as my 
opinion, that had not General Funston been 
prompt in offering to place the regular 
troops under orders of the chief of po- 
lice, and had not the Mayor been equally 
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prompt in accepting such services, condi- 
tions would have been such that martial 
law would have been necessary not later 
than April 20. That would have been an 
undertaking requiring every available mili- 
tary man in the United States. It would 
have demoralized all business, and caused 
no amount of dissatisfaction in the end 
among suffering people of San Francisco. 
By the prompt and efficient action of the 
army was averted, therefore, a most unde- 
sirable condition of things, and the army 
justly retained the confidence of the unfor- 
tunate city. It moreover by its exemplary 
conduct proved to the people of the United 
States in general, and to the people of San 
Francisco in particular, that its present ef- 
ficiency has never been excelled. 

Order having thus been restored in a 
measure, largely through the energetic 
efforts of the Regular troops, the ques- 
tion of taking charge of and guarding 
property and relief stores that began to 
come in large quantities became one of 
the important duties to be performed by 
the Regular troops. 

On April 28, at the earnest solicitation 
of the Mayor, the special representative of 
the National Red Cross and the Citizens’ 
Committee, General Greely took over 
the entire responsibility of distributing 
supplies to the destitute; all donated 
stores, as well as those purchased from 
the Congressional relief appropriations, 
now were to be received by the Army, 
warehoused and then transported to the 
one hundred and seventy-five relief sta- 
tions, there to be distributed under Army 
supervision to the destitute. Conditions 
were such that a soldier had to be sent 
with each wagon in order to insure de- 
livery. Guards had to be placed at each 
of the one hundred and seventy-five relief 
stations, guards had to be placed in the 
freight yards with the loaded cars, at the 
warehouses and sub-depots in various 
parts of the city. All these guards had to 
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be furnished from. the small force on 
duty in the city. It almost made one 
dizzy to think of the multifarious duties 
the Army was called upon to: perform. 
More than eighty officers had to be de- 
tached from their commands for special 
work, leaving their organizations with 
but about half their proper complement 
of officers, thus increasing accordingly 
their work and responsibilities. 

Two more regiments and _ forty-five 
extra selected officers were asked for and 
promptly sent by the War Department, 
making the total of regulars available 
for duty in the city approximately 3,700. 

When these additional troops arrived 
it was possible to establish more sys- 
tematically the work of distributing sup- 
plies, and the terrific strain on the of- 
ficers and men was considerably relieved. 

The duties that the troops were called 
upon at this juncture to perform was 
well stated in a general order issued 
early in May. This order prescribed the 
conduct of the troops, as well as the 
duties that we expected of them, and 
was in brief as follows: 


“It is to be clearly understood by the 
District Commanders that the duties of 
the troops are not such as will give them 
control over the actions of civilians go- 
ing about their ordinary business. Their 
military duties consist in guarding of 
buildings and supplies in charge of or 
owned by the United States, and in the 
protection of exposed property of great 
value or importance at places specifically 
designated by the Division Commander. 
Their non-military duties consist in fur- 
nishing assistance when required by the 
civil authorities in making arrests, sup- 
pressing riots, etc. At this juncture, 
however, their most important non-mili- 
tary functions will be to assist as much 
as possible in the work of relief to the 
destitute. In order to carry out effect- 
ively this work it may become necessary 
at times to assume control over the 
actions of people who are being fed. The 
necessary amount of control over per- 
sons living in camps under military con- 
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trol, and those who come to relief sta- 
tions for food must be left to the dis- 
cretion of District Commanders, who 
should keep themselves constantly in- 


formed of the conditions of every relief 
station in their district, and should per- 
sonally make frequent visits to the vari- 
ous relief stations. It is only by the 
most minute observations and vigilance 
that persons drawing food can be re- 
strained from securing more than their 
share at the relief stations.” 

This paragragh gives a fair outline 
only of the nature of the duties required 
of troops after about the 1st of May, at 
which time the police department began 
to resume some of its normal functions, 
and many of the people who had lived 
almost without shelter throughout the 
city had either been sent away from the 
city or found shelter in some of the 
houses which had not been burned. It 
is estimated that by the 5th of May not 
more than 50,000 people lived outside of 
houses, and most of these were provided 
with more or less suitable tentage and 
blankets. In other words, the severe 
strain of the first few days had passed 
away, and what might be called a crisis 
had been overcome to the extent that 
supplies were being distributed in a sys- 
tematic manner, although still in enor- 
mously large quantities. 

Those troops stationed in the burned 
district, which was formerly the business 
center of the city, and in which were 
many valuable treasures in the vaults of 
the large banks, as well as in many of 
the large business houses, had particu- 
larly onerous duties—the heavy winds 
in the afternoons blowing the ashes and 
dirt about so that it was almost impos- 
sible to breathe, yet constant guard both 
day and night must be kept over these 
treasures. In this district, a few days 
after the fire, and as soon as the restric- 
tions had been removed, permitting the 
people to pass about more or less freely, 
the work of the troops became very irk- 
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some indeed. Thousands of persons 
passed among the ruins, looking for 
curios, and many of them also seeking 
for their safes or other non-perishable 
property they hoped to find among the 
ruins of buildings destroyed by the fire, 
and in which their business had been. 
Constant watch alone could prevent the 
looting of vaults and safes. How well 
the watch was kept is evidenced by the 
fact that not a single instance has been 
cited where improper persons had tam- 
pered with property not their own. 

Such in brief has been the work of the 
Army in its functions as an aid to the 
police in keeping order. 


Assisting the Fire Department 


About 9.00 A. M., April 18, when the 
troops from Angel Island arrived, the fire 
department had been strenuously at 
work for more than three hours, and 
many of them were quite exhausted. 
The 22d Infantry, having just arrived 
from Angel Island, and, having been 
placed in reserve, was called upon to as- 
sist the fire department in attempting to 
prevent the fire from crossing Market 
street, the widest and most important 
street in the city of San Francisco. These 
troops stacked arms a short distance 
from the fire, placed a guard over the 
rifles, and with characteristic energy 
proceeded to undertake the new duties. 
{t may be said that, in so far as prevent- 
ing the fire from crossing Market street, 
they were entirely successful, for in no 
place did the fire cross that street. All 
that part south of Market street that 
was destroyed was caused by fire ema- 
nating from that side, while all that part 
north of Market street destroyed was by 
fires started in the various parts of that 
section of the city immediately after the 
earthquake. 

As soon as it was learned that the 
great water mains had been destroyed, 


and that no water was found in the pipes, 
measures were taken to obtain high ex- 
plosives to demolish rows of buildings 
in the various parts of the city, hoping 
to form thus wide avenues across which 
the fire would not pass. All of the avail- 
able explosives were sent from the Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco, and various other 
Army stations. High explosives in con- 
siderable quantities were also received 
from the California Powder Works, a 
short distance up the Bay. 

There appeared to be no experts 
among the various city officials, the Fire 
Department or Police Department who 
understand the proper use of high ex- 
plosives in demolishing buildings. Ap- 
plication was, therefore, made to the 
Commanding General of the United 
States forces in Sam J*rancisco, who ac- 
cordingly had several officers detailed 
for this duty. They, with a small force 
of enlisted men, accompanied the chief 
of the Fire Department during the entire 
time that the fire lasted, about three 
days, and destroyed buildings, wherever 
it was thought by the chief that the fire 
might thus be possibly stopped. The 
work was extremely dangerous to both 
officers and men. The dynamite was 
carried in automobiles to points near the 
fire, and from there was carried by en- 
listed men, placed in buildings, the fuses 
properly inserted, and then exploded by 
small hand dynamos used for such pur- 
poses in connection with firing of heavy 
guns in the Coast Artillery. 

Aside from this work, officers and en- 
listed men in various parts of the city, in 
addition to keeping order near the fire, 
as has already been stated in the first 
part of this report, assisted in every pos- 
sible way in fighting the fire. When 
the water gave out, blankets were se- 
cured and soaked in water running from 
broken pipes, and used in putting out 
small fires that had started across the 
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streets from the great heat of the ad- 
vancing fire. 

In connection with fighting the fire in 
many places, officers and soldiers also 
assisted in getting their personal prop- 
erty, such as they could carry in trunks 
or bundles, away from the ever-moving 
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fire. The work thus required was most 
severe and continuous, and must in the 
end tell upon the endurance of the 
soldiers. 

It would be entirely beyond the limits 
of a report of this kind to attempt to give 
any of the thousand and one instances of 
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heroic effort on the part of the enlisted 
men and officers in attempts to stop the 
progress of the ever-spreading conflagra- 
tion. -Let it simply be said that it is be- 
lieved that every officer and every en- 
listed man of the Regular Army did his 
utmost to stop the flames and to assist 
people in getting away their personal be- 
longings wherever such assistance was 
possible. In this connection their work 
was quite on a par with that we have 
previously described in connection with 
assisting the police in keeping order. 


Assisting in Feeding the Destitute 

As has already been stated, the Regu- 
lar Army was the only organization in 
San Francisco that had not suffered to 
such an extent from the earthquake and 
fire that its efficiency as an emergency 
organization was impaired. 

By the energetic work inaugurated 
under the orders of General Funston it 
soon became apparent that this organiza- 
tion was the only one that was in a posi- 
tion to handle the immense quantities of 
supplies that came from every quarter 
of the country for the relief of the des- 
titute. 

General Greely, having been absent 
during the early days, rejoined on April 
22. Application was at once made to 
him by the Mayor, the special repre- 
sentative of the National Red Cross, and 
ihe Citizens’ Committee, to undertake 
the distribution of the various relief sup- 
plies to the destitiute in San Francisco. 
This was a large proposition. In discuss- 
ing the matter with the various com- 
mittees, General Greely clearly indicated 
by his statements that he fully compre- 
hended the extensive work that was re- 
quested of him for the Army to perform. 
The matter was carefully discussed, and, 
on certain conditions, General Greely de- 
cided to take the responsibility for the 
Army to make this distribution. His 
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views on the subject were immediately 
put in writing to the Mayor and Dr. 
Devine, special representative of the 
National Red Cross, who had been sent 
by the President of the National Red 
Cross to represent him in this emergency, 
and who had been recommended by the 
President of the United States in a pro- 
clamation as the person to whom all re- 
lief supplies and money should be sent. 
The memorandum furnished by General 
Greely was answered by the Mayor and 
Dr. Devine, accepting the conditions, and 
requesting that the Army take up the 
matter of distribution as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this 
undertaking has already been given. To 
get at the number of persons actually 
supplied at the various relief stations 
the guards were directed to count the 
number supplied each day at each sta- 
tion and telegraph the result to head- 
quarters, where consolidated reports were 
made. The first authentic figures came 
in a few days after the distribution be- 
gan, and counted up to more than 313,- 
000. This was almost incredible, but 
subsequent reports proved the correct- 
ness thereof. 

It is almost appalling to think that the 
handful of men, 2,600 soldiers, with staff 
officers and transportation sufficient to 
handle supplies for not more than 10,000, 
were called upon to provide transporta- 
tion, personnel for the distribution and 
receiving of sufficient heterogeneous sup- 
plies to feed an army of more than 300,- 
000 undisciplined human beings. Not 
only to feed them, but to distribute cloth- 
ing, bedding, tentage, etc., and answer 
the millions of questions, and listen to 
individual hard luck stories by the score. 

It was soon seen that the most stren- 
uous efforts must be made to reduce the 
number of people fed. It was known that 
about 100,000 persons had left the city by 
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the first of May, and that there could 
not, therefore, be more than about 350- 
000 people left in the city. It has also 
been known that more than 100,000 of 
those left in the city were not in a posi- 
tion of want. It became at once evi- 


dent that generosity of the people who 
had so bountifully contributed was being 
abused either by undeserving persons 
getting supplies, or by other persons 
duplicating at the various relief stations, 
possibly drawing at two or three differ- 


ent stations. There is no doubt what- 
ever that both of these abuses were prac- 
ticed by many. It was so evident that 
a complete system of inspection was in- 
stituted, entirely independent of the work 
of distribution. These inspections cov- 
ered daily observation at all of the re- 
lief stations in the city, and daily reports 
were made to the Commanding General 
by the inspectors in the various sections 
of the city. In this way not only were 
‘the abuses detected and corrected, but 
the Commanding General was kept con- 
stantly informed of the conditions in the 
various parts of the city. Recommenda- 
tions were called for from these inspect- 
ors, and due consideration was taken of 
them. In connection with information 
received from this and other sources, 
regulations based thereon were formu- 
lated and finally issued in the form of 
General Orders. 

The entire city had been divided into 
seven sections called Civil Sections, to 
distinguish them from Military Districts. 
Each of these sections was placed in 
charge of an officer of the Army, who 
was designated as military chief of that 
section. He was given a number of offi- 
cers as his assistants. All of these mili- 
tary chiefs of Civil Sections were placed 
under the general supervision of one 
officer, so as to insure uniformity of work 
throughdut the city. The officer in gen- 
erat charge was also given a number of 
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assistants, and troops were placed under 
his control for guarding wagons, in the 
distribution of supplies, and for placing 
guards at the various relief stations. As 
soon as possible the number of relief sta- 
tions was reduced to the smallest number 
consistent with efficient. distribution and 
absolute needs of the people -who were 
evidently destitute. Registration was 
made at each relief station by name of 
the persons who were being fed. In this 
way quite a large number of persons ap- 
peared to have been eliminated from the 
lists of destitute—evidently they did not 
care to have their names appear on a 
list of this kind when their neighbors 
probably knew that they were not in ab- 
solute want. The reduction in the num- 
ber fed averaged about 10,000 daily dur- 
ing this early period, but it took a long 
time to reduce from 313,000, as was first 
found, to anything within the bounds of 
reason. Therefore, the strictest kind of 
inspection was continued. The repre- 
sentative of the National Red Cross was 
called upon for assistance in taking over 
the work of registration, and assisting in 
every possible way to eliminate the un- 
worthy and impostors. Dr. Edward T. 
Devine undertook this work in a most en- 
ergetic manner, assisting the Army here 
most materially. He placed in each Civil 
Section, what he called, a civil chairman, 
who had been working with the Military 
Chairman, and on June 1 took over 
almost entirely the distribution of cloth- 
ing, bedding, kitchen utensils,  etc., 
relieving the Army thus in a large mea- 
sure, and permitting it to give its entire 
attention to the distribution of food sup- 
plies, and sanitation. 

A novel feature of feeding the destitute 
was introduced by Mr. Desmond, of Los 
Angeles, who brought on a relief train of 
what he called five soup kitchens. Each 
kitchen had all the equipment and uten- 
sils necessary for setting up a kitchen 
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that was capable for cooking for three 
thousand people. These soup kitchens 
were distributed in various parts of the 
city, and in an incredibly short time he 
was feeding 15,000 persons. At these 
kitchens it was impossible for anyone to 
impose upon the relief authorities for 
more than he could eat. He could not 
say he had a large family at home, and 
thus get food for five or six people. This 
system had in it the elements of economy 
which later proved a most powerful stim- 
ulant in reducing the numbers fed. 

Major Febiger, who had been placed 
in general charge of relief stations, rec- 
ommended the establishment of many of 
these soup kitchens where anyone could 
go and purchase a meal for 15 cents, and 
where destitute people could get free 
meals after registering and getting, free 
of charge, Red Cross 10 cent tickets— 
separate dining tables were established 
for those paying 15 cents for their meals, 
and those fed on Red Cross 10-cent tick- 
ets, and a larger variety of food was 
served to the former. It was surprising 
to see how many people found means of 
support without going to the relief 
kitchens—these kitchens were run on 
business principles by private parties, and 
the Red Cross actually paid to the con- 
tractors 10 cents for each meal ticket 
taken up at the kitchens. The soup 
kitchens are not popular, but they have 
had a most salutary effect in making peo- 
ple self-supporting—a condition to be 
greatly desired. 


Sanitation 


The conditions that existed the first 
few days were such as seemed to indicate 
danger from various contagious diseases 
becoming epidemic unless strenuous ef- 
forts were made in getting people, forced 
to live in the open, to observe the essen- 
tial sanitary rules in regard to drinking 
water and properly disposing of the 
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refuse. Lieutenant-Colonel George H. 
Torney, Medical Department, U. S. 
Army, was designated as Chief Sanitary 
Officer, and directed to consult and ad- 
vise with the Health Commission of San 
Francisco. Colonel Torney established 
sanitary sections and placed in charge of 
each a medical officer of the Army. A 
number of civilian assistants were as- 
signed to each of these section sanitary 
officers. 

In the early stages, before sanitary 
regulations could be printed and distrib- 
uted, the people at various concentration 
points were called together and orally 
instructed in simple sanitary precautions ; 
they were told especially of the dangers 
of typhoid fever in unboiled water. 

As soon as practicable suitable places 
were selected in the various parks in the 
city and permanent camps established; 
these camps were, at the request of the 
Mayor, placed under military control. A 
line officer, with sufficient enlisted men to 
assist him, is placed in each camp and a 
medical officer of the Army directed to 
report to him as sanitary officer of the 
camp. 

Thorough daily inspections are made, 
both by the commanding officer and sani- 
tary inspéetors, and any violations of 
sanitary regulations corrected. Destitute 
persons persistently violating these regu- 
lations are promptly ejected from the 
camps. 

The various supply departments have 
shown an efficiency under most trying 
circumstances that is most creditable. It 
was cleatly evident that the lessons 
learned in the recent wars have not been 
forgotten. 

The Signal Corps was most prompt in 
establishing communication between the 
various headquarters, supply depart- 
ments, civil sections, and such other 
points as needed communication with the 
headquarters, or with each other. 

































HERE has been of recent 
years much comment 
in the United States 
and abroad on the de- 
pendence of the en- 
listed man in the 
United States Army. 
Foreign critics ques- 
tion his discipline. There 
must always be a 

doubt as to a proper balance between dis- 

ciplined or machine fighting and the initia- 
tive effort to kill on the part of the indi- 
vidual soldier. The inspiration of love of 


country filled every breast in the Japanese 





army with the single desire to decimate any 
available Russian in the fashion of the code 
or otherwise, in ranks, or in guerrilla 
stealth. The enlisted Japanese must be 
credited with a proper conception of war— 
which is to eliminate units of fighting 
strength from the opposing ranks. Every 
soldier and sailor of Japan had his own lit- 
tle war with Russia, and the hatred of in- 
dividual units prevailed even if it was 
tinged with fanaticism. 

That the personnel of the United States 
Army is imbued with individual enthusiasm, 
in the day of international controversy, was 
demonstrated by the 


devil-may-care” rush 
of the American soldier .into ticklish situ- 
ations before Peking. The War with Spain 
tells plainer still the story of the initiative 
effort of the individual. Foreign critics 
who question the discipline of the Ameri- 
can soldier in the fight, overlook perhaps 
the common sense of his warfare. He be- 
lieves in the mission of the rifle, and com- 


THREE PRIVATES AT SAN FRANCISCO 


The Story of the Work of Three Men of the 22d Infantry 
During the First Days of the Great Fire 


mon sense determines his behavior in an 
engagement. 

And now comes the initiative in a great 
engagement with the elements. San Fran- 
cisco, in the throes of the earthquake and 
fire, brings out the personal resources of the 
United States regular in a new light. Of 
any particular work of the regular private, 
in the first chaotic days of San Francisco, 
probably that of Frank McGurty, William 
Ziegler and Henry Johnson, of Company E, 
22d Infantry, is most demonstrative of 
the dependable worth of the individual. 
True, these men have been through the 
trial by bullet and have faced the merciless 
onslaught of the Moro with his bolo. They 
served in General Wood’s third Sulu expe- 
dition from Jolo, P. I., and experienced 
desperate fighting in terrible heat, ill pro- 
visioned and interminably harrassed. In 
one engagement, a few miles from Jolo, 
McGurty suffered at the hands of a com- 
rade, who fired a rifle so close to his head 
as to permanently deafen one of his ears. 

The untold hardship of their 150 mile 
march, over mountains and through near- 
ly impassable jungle in the Isle of Jolo, was 
undoubtedly a splendid experience to emu- 
late when San Francisco presented its prob- 
lem. When the opportunity came, com- 
mon sense and the initiative of the Ameri- 
can soldier prevailed and McGurty, Zieg- 
ler and Johnson jumped into action. 

During the fire on the 19th, the firemen 
were driven from their hose-cart by the on- 
rush of the flames. The three privates of 
the 22d Infantry gathered about them a 
number of Japs and Chinese, and led the 












































THREE PRIVATES 
party with a rush into the fire. They 
emerged with the hose-cart, but found 
themselves cut off from their company. 
Trying to overtake their command they 
came upon a mob of Italians looting pro- 
vision stores. Summoning special police- 
men and all the citizens available, they 
seized upon the stores. Their authority 
Was instantly ac- 
cepted, and every 
effort was made 
by reputable men 
in ‘the neighbor- 
hood to assist 
them. Every cart 
in sight was de- 
manded and they 
were loaded and 
made up in trains. 
Frequent trips 
were made to the 
warehouses, the 
Presidio, and _ to 
the docks for pro- 
vision and cloth- 
ing for those who 
were ‘in need. 
McGurty and his 
comrades were 
accepted as the 
leaders in every 
movement. Two 
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villages of tents 
were erected un- 
der their instruction, the civilians pitched 
in with a will, under the supervision of 
the lost men of the 22d, who were doing 
the work of a whole Company and its 
officers. They had leaped into authority 
without the question of a dissenter 
among their motley command, and ac- 
complished work with their men that 
would have been totally beyond the capa- 
bilities of a disorganized mob. McGurty 
says of their experience: 

“We really didn’t have no authority, but 
something had to be done, and it seemed 
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to be up to us. Of course, we wouldn't 
have shot anybody, though there~ would 
have been plenty of justification. We had 
our Krags and 120 rounds of cartridges 
each, and our bluff went. One day we 
got a lot of eggs, which | was trying to 
distribute to the women and to others I 
thought needed them. A man passed in 
an automobile and 
| called to him: 
‘Can't you help us 
get these eggs?’ 
Somebody near 
me said: ‘That's 
the boss of San 
Francisco.’ I said, 
‘All men _ look 
alike now, and 
the man jumped 
out and gladly 
assisted me in is- 
suing the eggs. 
After we got 
through he hand- 
ed me his card. 


It read: ‘A. Ruef, 
attorney at law.’ 


“One man whom 
I tried to make 
work complained 
that he was sick 
and that he had 
nothing to eat. I 
asked him where 
he lived, and when he told me I said: ‘All 
right; I'll go see.’ I went with him and 
found his shack filled with a pile of stuff 
he had unquestionably looted. We took it 
away from -him and made him get to work. 
Sometimes we handled our rifles and bayo- 
nets just to make our bluff hold, but the 
best thing of all was the fact that there 
were so many good men working with us, 
who backed us up in everything we did and 
kept the crowd going our way. About the 
22d inst., Colonel Febiger found us while 
he was inspecting on horseback. We told 
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him what we were doing, showed him ev- 
erything we had, and he told us: ‘All right; 
go ahead.’ He got us an order from the 
Mayor, which was headed ‘To all military 
and civil authorities,’ regularly assigning 
me in charge of a food supply station at 
Bay and Montgomery streets, and giving 
me safe transit, without interference, to and 
‘from the Folsom street food supply depot. 
In all we were there about ten days, and, 
besides feeding the people of the neighbor- 
hood, we issued about 200 pairs of blankets, 
1,500 pairs of men’s shoes and 2,500 pairs 
of women’s and children’s shoes. 

“The hardest things to get were coffee 
and sugar. We got a lot of green coffee, 
but that was not what we wanted. In one 
place we found a bunch of Chinese in the 
top of a cannery, with a big lot of choice 
assorted provisions. I picked out a big, fat, 
oily one and asked him if he would like 
to work. He said: ‘No; me slick.’ I made 
a pass with my gun and he moved with a 
jump. We took away their hoard of sup- 
plies, put the whole bunch to work, and 
when we thought they needed it again, 
gave them plenty to eat. This pleased 
them very much and they were all right 
and appeared to be satisfied. 

“A couple of shooting scgapes occurred, 
and each time we took the pfincipals and 
witnesses and sent them under charge of 
what we thought were reliable men to be 
turned over to the proper authorities. 

“There were piled in the neighborhood 
at this time about 4,000 cases of cham- 
pagne and other wines and mineral waters 
and some fifty barrels of red wine. These 
were all claimed by private parties, but as 
long as we were there we would not allow 
them to be broken or interfered with in 
any way. All this time we were absent 
from the company, the Captain 
thought we had deserted. After Colonel Fe- 
biger found us he straightened that out 
for us, and as soon as we were relieved 
we hunted up our company.” 


and 
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Colonel Febiger having seen what these 
men had accomplished on their own initia- 
tive, and needing several trustworthy men 
around headquarters in the 
Hamilton School building, made application 
to the division commander to have Mc- 
Gurty and his two comrades, Johnson and 
Ziegler, assigned to him, which was grant- 
ed. Since that time the men have taken 


his bureau 


turns on duty in various capacities around 
bureau headquarters and have been regard- 
ed by Colonel Febiger as especially deserv- 
ing. The Colonel is very fond of telling his 
friends, in moments when the press of busi- 
ness temporarily relaxes, of how these men 
got lost, and then in the emergency which 
overtook them organized the Italians and 
others in a large crowded district, prevent- 
ing fraud and looting, and carrying out a 
wise and equitable distribution of large 
quantities of food and other supplies. 

Such instances as these all go to prove 
to the people the value of an army in peace 
time, and furthermore forcibly demonstrate 
the untruth of the allegation recently ac- 
credited by the press to a prominent Cabi- 
net official, “That service in the Army or 
Navy disqualified men for using their brains 
in emergencies.” 

“Tn all of San Francisco,” said a promi- 
nent Southern Pacific official recently, when 
the above statement was the subject of con- 
versation, “not a corporal’s guard could be 
found to agree with him.” 

Since order has been established and the 
first desperate work has been done, Mc- 
Gurty and his comrades have been as- 
signed to special duty under Colonel Fe- 
biger. 

San Francisco, demolished, can strongly 
testify as to the value of initiative common 
sense in a regular private, and when the 
spirit of the United States soldier is ques- 
tioned, there are McGurty and Ziegler and 
Johnson, to point to with the things they 
have done under fire, on perilous marches, 
and in the chaos of a fire swept city. 


HOW THE GARRISON GOT EVEN 


BY 
COL. J. W. PULLMAN, U. S. A. 


"HE whole garrison of the 
military post at Head- 
quarters in the old town 
of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, was gloomy 
with disappointment. 
Little knots of soldiers 
stood here and there, 
sullen, silent, and look- 
ing viciously eager for 
something on which to expend their bottled 
but bubbling‘anger. That sunny Novem- 
ber Sunday afternoon their pet champion 
had been heavily backed and had been de- 
feated—quickly, disgracefully, ignomin- 
iously defeated. Their pockets were 
empty—their hearts sore. The victors, 
their racial enemy the Mexicans, were cor- 
respondingly exultant. Their old town 
was alight with bonfires, the air thrilled 
with their yells, bells, fiddles and “Vivas.” 

In the rear yard of the Post Surgeon’s 
flat roofed adobe quarters, the Command- 
ing Officer, Colonel Ramsey, and the Doc- 
tor paced restlessly up and down. 

“I tell you, Doctor, there is no use talk- 
ing, we have all been buncoed! There is 
a skin game somewhere! No living chick- 
en can win all the time—like that white 
eyed devil does—unless he has something 
we can’t get onto!” said the Colonel as he 
strode up and down with a puzzled look of 
deep disgust on his wrinkled face. 

“It certainly does look strange, Colonel,” 
replied the Doctor. “I’m out more than 
any of you. I lost five hundred this even- 
ing on that brown bird of McGruder’s— 





and we were all so dead sure we had a safe 
thing! Why Mac’s chicken had never been 
beaten before—and he simply squatted 
down and took the first kick like a coward! 
What is it? What is the matter with every- 
thing, anyhow?” The Doctor joined the 
Colonel in his fretting pace around the yard. 

“Doc, do you know that thieving Vin- 
cente has cleaned this Post out of over 
twenty-five hundred dollars since last Au- 
gust with his infernal Ojo Blanco? Yes 
I’ll bet my life he is a thief some way in 
this game! MHardly an officer or soldier 
here but what has lost something! Why I 
am told they have won with that. chicken 
about twenty thousand dollars in the Ter- 
ritory! Never been licked—not once!’ and 
the Colonel stopped, glaring savagely at the 
striding Doctor. 

“You know what I think, Colonel ?” finally 
continued the Doctor, “I believe. Blanco 
hypnotizes his match? Look here! When 
the birds are staked in the pen, before the 
fight for inspection, Blanco never moves— 
just stands quiet—one leg drawn up—feath- 
ers ruffled up on his neck—stretching his 
long neck and gulping once in a while, and 
those great white eyes steadily fixed all 
the time on the other bird! Never takes 
them off, but stares and stares! I never 
saw a chicken with such eyes! Great, wide 
open white things with that black glaring 
streak running down from the pupil. I tell 
you that may be so—who knows? Human 
beings do those things! Why not birds? 
And the other chicken he is looking at! 
Do you notice how restless and nervous 
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they get under that steady, awful stare? I 
believe Blanco has them doped with those 
eyes before a pass is made? I do, so help 
me! By Jove I wonder if it could be pos- 
sible and if that is the secret? White eyes! 
Devil’s eyes rather.” The Doctor looked 
with hopeless inquiry at the Colonel. 

“By gravy, Doc, there may be something 
in that! Let’s follow the idea up—you 
may have hit it. I’ve heard of stranger 
things before.” 

The “Juego de Gallos” in those days in 
the southwest, was the popular sport, next 
to Monte. No respectable Mexican but 
what had his fighting cock, and, next to his 
pack of Spanish Monte cards, the bird was 
cherished and guarded with the most jeal- 
ous solicitude. 

Sunday afternoon was the great day for 
the sport. The public pit, or Plaza de 
Gallos, was in the open, and, on warm Sun- 
day afternoons, the whole population of the 
village could be found around it, with the 
envied owners of fighting cocks, each loung- 
ing around with his chicken under his 
arm, waiting for a favorable match and 
the chance to gather in with it a few needed 
pesos. The betting was always fast and 
furious, the sport never lagging, as main 
after main was arranged and settled on the 
spot. The same devotion accorded the bull 
fight in Old Mexico the chicken fight re- 
ceived in New Mexico. 

Colonel Ramsey and Doctor McCord— 
Commanding Officer and Post Surgeon of 
the military post at headquarters in the 
old Mexican town of Albuquerque, were, 
together with nearly all the other officers 
and men of the command, zealous patrons 
of the national game and never missed a 
meeting. 

It was generally Mexicans on one side 
of the pit and Americans on the other. Race 
jealousy and pride so arrayed them and it 
was pie or hard tack for one side or the 
other all the time, depending on whose 
champion bird won, for both sides always 
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bet their little all. For six months past 
Vincente Parraguez and his unconquerable 
cock, named “Ojo Blanco,” White Eye, had 
kept the whole garrison on hard tack! 
Neither officers nor men knew any longer 
even what pie looked like! God of War— 
if they could only find something to beat 
that infernal white-eyed demon! 

As Doctor McCord lay back in his rock- 
er that evening, in front of his log fire in 
the little corner fire place in his adobe quar- 
ters, he could think of nothing else. How 
could he get that five hundred dollars back, 
gone only four hours ago to swell the cof- 
fers of the thieving owner of Blanco, the 
smiling Vincente? How was it? What 
was it? How did he win all the time? He 
recalled the scene, the crouching cocks, the 
first sudden, vicious spring, then the bewil- 
dering, slinking, cowardly, cringing, back- 
ing off of Blanco’s opponent. In the next 
lunge the watchful White Eye deeply 
plunged into the unguarded neck of his vic- 
tim the cruel gaffs on his powerful legs! 
The same every fight, and no matter what 
they put up, the best that could be found, 
brought up even from far Chihuahua! Al- 
ways the second strike! How was it done? 
What trickery was involved? What seem- 
ingly impossible hypnotism? Could it be a 
moral hypnotic influence exerted on his foe 
by the big brown, white eyed rooster and 
always in the first two minutes of fighting? 
The Doctor’s head ached from pondering 
over the problem. 

There was a knock on the door and Pri- 
vate Allen, the Doctor’s soldier striker, en- 
tered the room. 

“If the Doctor please, sir, I would like 
to see him a moment if he is not busy?” 
inquired the intruder. 

“Certainly—come in Allen. What is it?” 
answered the Doctor. 

Allen was a Connecticut Yankee of in- 
born keenness, his ancestral inheritance 
perhaps, from the traditional makers of 
wooden nutmegs and tin clocks—and which 
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stood him well in hand now, in his deal- 
ings with the intricacies of human nature, as 
found among the cappers, bunco-steerers 
and tin-horn gamblers of the frontier. 

“T think there is something crooked about 
Vincente and Blanco, sir! You know Jesus 
Baca—his trainer? Well I had quite a talk 
with him over some vino in Becker’s place, 
after the fight this evening. Jesus won 
quite a bit on it, sir. Well the way Jesus 
got talking I feel sure they have a dead 
game some way, sir!” 

“What did he say, Allen?” inquired the 
Doctor, sliding quickly around in his chair. 
“Sit down!” 

“Well, sir, he was feeling pretty good 
over our wine, but was some sore at Vin- 
cente and looked black when he told me. 
It was about his sister. I asked him how 
Ojo won all the time and so quick. He 
laughed funny but said nothing, only ‘find 
out.’ I asked him what wages Vincente 
paid him and he said fifteen dollars a week! 
I told him if he could tell me how to lick 
Blanco I knew where he could get two 
hundred and fifty dollars right down! He 
said there was not money enough in New 
Mexico to get him to give anything away, 
for Vincente would surely kill him—but he 
scowled after awhile and said—‘Senor Par- 
raguez better look out or caramba!—he 
would wish Ojo Blanco was in hell and he 
would be there and Vincente along with 
him too! Then it came out about his sis- 
ter! You know her, sir—Rosalita Baca— 
that very pretty, plump, almost white girl 
with large black eyes and dimpled cheeks, 
who came here one evening about a month 
ago—with a note from Vincente? She 
wore a red shawl.” 

“Yes—I recollect her, Allen—was that 
Baca’s sister? She is quite young. What 
about her?” 

“Her mother died about eight months 
ago, sir, and since then, she has been keep- 
ing house for her brother Jesus. They 
live alone. She is sixteen past, sir. Jesus 


told me, that lately Vincente was coming 
to his house quite often, in the evenings, 
and he found him in there at odd times 
when he came home suddenly, and that 
Rosalita was afraid of him. You know that 
Vincente already has a wife, sir! Well, 
Jesus said if he was trying to harm his 
sister he would kill him sure! Stick a 
knife in him!” 

“Did he say anything more, Allen?” 

“No, sir—only talk like that—but I felt 
sure from it all that they have some trick 
with the Blanco and Jesus could tell if he 
wanted to and may if he gets at outs with 
Vincente !” 

The Doctor pondered. 

“Allen those people owe this post—all of 
us—a lot of money, and I feel sure, as you 
do, we have all been robbed! You are 
smart to be getting on to it this way! 
Look here, you just keep on cultivating 
Baca. ‘All is fair in love and war,’ and 
chicken fighting, out here, is both love and 
war. Go with him all you can, no telling 
what moment he may be in a proper mad 
fit and give it all away. Of course we are 
willing to pay well if there is any way to 
get at it. I will leave it all to your own 
good sense. Follow it up!” 

“All right, sir’—responded Allen—“T’ll 
do my best,” and he turned to go. 

“T am much obliged to you for this re- 
port. You have done well. Let me know 
at once if you find out the smallest thing. 
Be prudent, though. Good night!” 

For six weeks nothing new developed to 
soothe the disgruntled souls of the angry 
sports of the post. Vincente had been un- 
able to further match Ojo Blanco in that 
time, as no one in the Territory had the 
courage to again put up anything against 
the always victorious and dreaded rooster. 
He never would take on a small match. 
His smallest limit for a fight had always 
been five hundred dollars. Lately, not being 
able to secure a fight of any kind, he had 
publicly announced that he would bet ten 
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thousand dollars to five thousand on Ojo, 
against all comers! The offer was start- 
ling, alluring and had stirred the sporting 
blood of the Colonel, Doctor and all the gar- 
rison to the limit. What could they do? 
Allen’s constant pursuit of Jesus Baca had 
so far proven fruitless. The faithful keep- 
er of Vincente’s coop, though constantly 
showing more and more bitterness against 
his employer, was dumb as an oyster! If 
he knew anything he kept it, and all the 
keen machinations of the persistent Allen 
had yielded nothing substantial. 

The ten to five thousand challenge was 
flouted in the face of the helpless garrison 
with persistent taunts and provocation by 
the jubilant Mexicans. Was there never to 
be any reckoning with the rascals, never 
a chance to even? Kind Fate was leading 
Justice to the portals of the garrison how- 
ever, and with the suddenness of the unex- 
pected, the blind God staggered into the 
Doctor’s quarters a few evenings later. He 
came in the person of Vincente’s keeper, 
Jesus Baca, who startled the meditating 
Doctor about eleven o’clock one evening 
by staggering, unbidden, through his door 
and sinking, groaning, to the floor. He 
was covered with dirt and bloed and weak 
to speechlessness. The Doctor sprang to 
his feet shouting for Allen and bent over 
the prostrate Mexican. 

“What is it, Jesus? What has happen- 
ed?” he asked, loosening his clothes. 

“Vincente,” groaned the sufferer, “Rosa- 
lita—caramba—Mira, Doctor,—Blanco,— 
pimiento—busca bosillo!”” The words came 
in gasps as he struggled for strength to 
speak. 

“All right, old man—keep quiet—we’ll fix 
you up! Here, Allen, help me place him 
on that cot in the back room! Lift him 
gently, now. Easy! That’s it. Now run 
for Colonel Ramsey to come here quickly 
while I get his clothes off and see the dam- 
age! But Allen—keep quiet—don’t let this 
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be known, till we look into it! Hurry 
now !” 

Allen started off while the surgeon ten- 
derly cut away the blood clogged shirt and 
trousers. The man was hatless and in his 
shirt sleeves. 

The Colonel was there in a moment and 
together they examined the wounded man. 
By this time he was unconscious. A bul- 
let wound was found on the inside fleshy 
part of the left leg, near the hip, and an- 
other in the right back, well up, and appar- 
ently through the lung. They gave him 
some restoratives and the man gasped 
again— 

“Blanco—Vincente,—pimiento! — busca 
—1mi bosillo!” 

“Something about Vincente!” said the 
Colonel, “I guess he shot him? What’s he 
saying about the chicken and pepper ?” 

“He has been gasping that ever since he 
came in,” replied the Doctor. “He is try- 
ing to tell us something! Wait a minute 
till I examine these wounds.” 

“Colonel,” interposed Allen, “I think 
Vincente has hurt him and he wants to 
tell you all something about Ojo Blanco 
and those crooked fights? He knows all 
about it, for he told me as much?” 

The Doctor was busy. 

“No danger,” he finally said. “He is all 
in from loss of blood, that’s all! This leg 
wound is a bullet, but only flesh—the one 
in the back here—has come out here at 
the right breast, see! The lung is not per- 
forated. The bullet followed a rib around 
and broke it! He'll pull through if he is 
nursed carefully. I want to see what he 
is trying to get at by that ‘bosillo—busca!’ 
“Search his pocket’ hey? Allen, you sit with 
him till he comes to. Come in here, Col- 
onel—let’s look over his pockets to see 
what he is driving at,” and the Doctor, fol- 
lowed by Col. Ramsey, took Baca’s trous- 
ers and vest and went into the next room. 

Nothing suspicious was revealed by the 
contents of the trousers’ pockets, but, from 














the inside pocket of the vest, the Doctor 
brought forth a small package, wrapped in 
a piece of soiled calico. Unrolling it care- 
fully the Doctor emitted a startled, “Oh!” 
as he examined, close to the lamp, a broken 
and evidently discarded pair of chicken 
fighting gaffles! Finally he hurriedly got 
out his eye glasses, and the Colonel—watch- 
ing him, was puzzled to see him put them 
to his nose then to his tongue—next he 
threw himself back in his chair and roared 
like a young cyclone! 

“By all the Gods of Crooks, Colonel, this 
takes the top notch! Ha! ha! ho! ho—the 
nigger is out of the wood pile! Ramsey, 
for Heaven’s sake look here! Did you ever 
get the beat of that?” and he threw the 
gaffles on the table. 

The Colonel hurriedly picked up the 
spurs! One was broken off, near the end 
of the blade, nearly half an inch—the other 
was minus the leg shank. Both were rusty 
and useless. 

“What in the world is it, Doc—what are 
you going into fits over?” 

“Great Scott—Ramsey, don’t you see the 
trick? ‘Pimiento, cayenne pepper! I should 
say so! How easy! What a snap that 
scoundrel Vincente Parraguez had? Why 
see, Colonel !”—holding the gaffs under the 
lamp—‘“Look at those grooves cut into the 
inside of the steel—in each blade—from 
the shank here almost to the toe? Yes— 
well—they are shallow, but quite wide? 
Now see these little atoms of red dust 
sticking yet in this corner—some of it caked 
now with moisture! What is it? Taste it! 
—Hey? Cayenne pepper, old man!—Oh 
Lord save me!’’—and the Doctor went into 
another fit! 

“Well I'll be damned!” ejaculated Ram- 
sey, closely looking at the spurs—‘“did you 
How in the world did he work it? 
It is too much for me!” 

“Took here, Colonel! The Blanco blind- 
ed his match every time with that pepper! 
I see it all as clear as daylight! He has 
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filled these grooves with pulverized cay- 
enne—then covered it in with a thin fri- 
able paper! Here is some of it still stick- 
ing to the edges. I'll examine it later and 
get onto its nature. Then the first kick— 
the covering ruptures—then good bye 
chicken! 

“Now look here, what are Vincente’s 
conditions, always? First—‘In the open’ no 
floorsggwhy? So that the pepper dust will 
mingle with the natural dust of the ground 
and not be noticed! Second—‘Dry weath- 
er!’ He will never fight in the rain or mist! 
Why? So that the pepper dust will fly and 
not cake! Third—Always insists on ‘an 
hour after sundown’—about dusk in other 
words—so that the doctored gaffs and fly- 
ing pepper will escape notice—‘because the 
Blancos eyes are weak’—he says—‘and it 
can’t stand sunlight!—Holy Smoke, what 
duffers we have all been!” 

“Yes, McCord—you surely have solved 
the enigma. But see here—why don’t the 
cayenne blind Blanco as well as the other? 
That’s funny ?” 

“T’ve thought of that question Colonel— 
He evades it some way! We will wait till 
morning when I fully expect Baca will be 
strong enough to tell us all. Those bullets 
of Vincente’s have put him right into our 
arms. He will be ripe for revenge! Viva 
the ready six-shooter! Colonel, I can see 
our money coming back to us already! Gee 
what a game!” 

Next morning—the though 
very weak and with some fever, was doing 
nicely and the Doctor felt sure six weeks 
would see him around again. The Doctor 
and the Colonel had a quiet, heart to heart 
talk with him and slowly drew out all they 
sought. 

Baca, on coming home the night before, 
about ten o’clock, had heard sounds of scuf- 
fling and a smothered scream from the 
house. He hurriedly burst open the door, 
and, as he anticipated, found his sister, 
Rosalita, struggling with Vincente! Like 
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a flash Baca was on the beast with his 
knife! He struck savagely but Vincente 
caught the blow on his arm as he quickly 
turned from the girl, on hearing the crash- 
ing door. Next moment his revolver was 
out and Baca barely escaped instant death, 
by the quick action of his sister, who 
caught and swerved Vincente’s arm. The 
bullet caught Baca in the leg and he jump- 
ed from the door and fled in the dark up 
the corner alley. Vincente tried another 
pot shot in the dark at the fleeing man and 
the second wound in the back followed. 
Baca fell shortly but struggled up, and 
managed to gain the Doctor’s door before 
succumbing again. He said the gaffles 
were made by Vincente himself, who, when 
a youth, had been a worker in a steel en- 
graver’s place in the City of Mexico. The 
cayenne pepper was pulverized to an im- 
palpable powder by a constant tedious 
grinding between two fine grained carpen- 
ters’ whet stones. He did not know about 
the thin friable covering which Vincente 
himself pasted over the grooves after the 
pepper was in. He only knew that Vincente 
made it himself and had seen him do it 
with some kind of oiled stuff then care- 
fully toasting it in a frying pan. He said it 
would break into little bits with the slight- 
est touch, it was so brittle. The first clash 
of Blanco’s spurs and the covering always 
split like an egg shell. 

Blanco was trained to escape the pepper 
by Vincente, who had worked long and pa- 
tiently over him. He had taught the bird 
to jump and strike at once when released 
and not to stand a moment ruffling and 
pecking, as all cocks do. Then when he 
struck and the pepper was released, he did 
not stop after jumping the other cock, but 
ran off five or six steps before turning to 
renew the fight. In that interval the pepper 
had settled, done its work in his opponent’s 
eyes, and Blanco was free to come back on 
a blinded, easy victim! 

The gulled pair listened with amazement 
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and then sat grinning at each other with 
sickly sympathy! Long did they confer as 
to the ways and means to get the post’s 
stolen money back and to find a winning an- 
tidote for the poisonous trickery of Vin- 
cente. Their plan of action finally resolved 
itself into this. They would conceal the 
wounded Baca’s presence in the Doctor’s 
quarters and let Allen be his sole nurse and 
confidant, spreading the news carefully— 
through Rosalita—that her brother, fear- 
ing for his life, had fled into Old Mexico. 

The Colonel would take the stage at once 
and go north to Fort Union and confer 
with and lay the whole matter before Col- 
onel McGruder—the greatest and most suc- 
cessful breeder and handler of game cocks 
in the Territory and one of the heaviest 
victims of this crooked game of Vincente’s. 
If any man could find a method of revenge, 
McGruder could! 

In the meantime, Dr. McCord would 
watch at his end, lie low and guard Baca 
from discovery. 

All went well. In six days Colonel Ram- 
sey returned and met the Doctor with a 
pleasing smile of confident gratification. 

He said old McGruder had got onto the 
true inwardness of the game in five min- 
utes! He had a new chicken, young, but 
full grown, strong, confident, active as a cat 
and the hardest striker and gamiest thing his 
coops ever hatched! So far he had licked 
everything in trials, both natural and with 
gaffles, that had come against him! He 
would back “Red Dick”—as he called his 
pet—with everything he had! 

Now then, let Vincente go on with his 
boastful ten thousand dollar challenge—say 
nothing. The only thing was to find some- 
thing or some slick way to shield Dick’s 
eyes from the flying cayenne! He had an 
idea—let him alone. He had an old school 
friend, now an oculist and a manufacturer 
of eye lenses in Denver, and he would run 
up there at once and see if he could doctor 
Dick’s eyes and make them proof against 
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the Blanco’s poison. Col. Ramsey should 
go back to Albuquerque at once and keep 
quiet. He would send him word by mail 
as soon as possible. 

Two weeks later they received a letter 
from McGruder, saying: , 

“Everything lovely. Fixed beyond the 
slightest doubt. Cover Vincente’s bet at 
once. Insist on a thousand dollar forfeit 
and a deposit of all in Albuquerque Bank. 
Accept all his conditions, but do not be too 
eager or willing. I inclose check for a thou- 
sand—my share. Raise the rest there. I 
will be down with Red Dick in ten days 
from to-day. I’ve got the medicine sure!” 

They went to work quickly. Ramsey and 
McCord put in a thousand apiece ; then they 
took Allen into their confidence and told 
him to go among the men for the remain- 
ing two thousand of the purse, letting them 
know quietly that a sure thing was on but 
each man must keep mum. 

Before evening, the next day Allen had 
the whole amount pledged and the Doctor 
called on Vincente. The confident and 
eager gambler was delighted and the for- 
feit and money was soon up, and the date 
and conditions arranged. 

Colonel McGruder and his darling Red 
Dick, in a hand cage, put im an appearance 
on the early morning stage a week later. 
Behind closed doors in the Doctor’s quar- 
ters, that morning after breakfast, the 
“Bunco Busters”—as they called themselves 
—had an exulting conference. 

“Now, Mac,” said the Doctor, “we’re all 
in a quiver—tell us what your good medi- 





cine is.” 

“Goggles,” said McGruder, smiling. “The 
neatest thing you ever saw! Fit for a 
lady’s casket! I'll show them.” 

From the inside of his vest pocket, he 
produced a little flat case and carefully 
took from it and placed on his handker- 
chief, on the table, a tiny pair of curious, 
round, eye glasses! They were set in, and 
rimmed with, a reddish bronzed metal, and 


the little cunning clasps and head rigging 
were of the same dead color. The little 
lenses were perfectly flat, wonderfully 
transparent and apparently devoid of all 
refraction. 

“Beautiful, McGruder,” exclaimed Col. 
Ramsey. “But will they work? How do 
you get over the comb and wattles ?” . 

“Work,” shouted McGruder. “Dick was 
fitted to them—his gills notched to fit! I 
took him to Denver! Every day for two 
weeks he has been wearing them—and 
fighting in them—and I have given him 
some good ones too, with and without gaffs! 
At first he tried to scratch them off—now, 
he is lonesome without them. Look here, 
I'll show you! Tell Allen to bring me a 
little grain wheat.” 

Red Dick’s cage was in the room with 
them, as McGruder would not let him out 
of his sight a moment. 

“Come out here, darling, and show your 
pretty self!”—and he lifted Dick out on 
the floor. “Now Allen give me that wheat! 
Now watch!” 

McGruder took Dick on his lap—turned 
his back—and before the curious officers 
could realize it—had clasped the little things 
over his eyes and under his throat and 
set the cock on the floor. Actually it 
was by only the most careful look that the 
men could see them! The rim fit snug to 
the skull, the wire clasps and rigging par- 
tially concealed by the feathers, and of ab- 
solutely the same tint! It was only when 
the bright sunlight, streaming into the 
room, struck his turning head that the glis- 
tening of the glasses revealed them! But 
there would be no betraying sunlight at the 
time for the fight! That was Vincente’s 
precaution to hide his pepper! 

Colonel McGruder took a handful of the 
wheat and scattered it on the floor. Dick 
commenced to eat. From a pocket he had 
in his valise, Mac then took out a hand- 
ful of cayenne pepper and cautioning the 
spectators to stand back to avoid a sneezing: 
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fit, held it over Dick’s head and released it 
in the air. It settled down and around 
Dick’s pecking head! He never noticed it 
at all, but kept right on with his break- 
fast. 

“Glorious!” they all exclaimed. “Mc- 
Gruder you are a genius! Whoop! I see 
the thief’s finish!” and the jubilant Doctor, 
in his enthusiasm, almost kissed the smil- 
ing owner of their champion fighting cock. 

The ever memorable Sunday evening of 
the great match arrived and if any man, 
woman or child of the sporting old town 
of Albuquerque was not at the pit’s side, it 
was because sickness or the jail kept him 
away. 

Officers and soldiers, able to get off, had 
come in from as far South as Fort Quit- 
man and North as Fort Union. The neigh- 
boring Rio Grande towns had all furnished 
their quota of enthusiasts and looking at 
the crowds flocking to the “Plaza de Gal- 


los” it was dollars to doughnuts that not 
a fourth of them could see the battle. 
That made no difference; all could bet 


and shout, and that’s what they were there 
for. 

The ground rules were, that an hour be- 
fore the fight, the birds were to be staked 
out in the pit, each on his own side, so 
that bettors could view and judge their 
choice. When time was called, the owners 
and one helper entered the pit and putting 
on the gaffles prepared the birds for bat- 
tle. After the word was given, these too, 
left the pit and no one, except the umpire, 
was allowed to enter or interfere till the 
end, one way or the other. There was no 
modern fancy business, coaching, separat- 
ing, rearranging, nor the formality of 
rounds. From the first jump the birds took 
care of themselves. 

The well known sport, Dave Priest, who 
kept the Elite faro place in Santa Fé, was 
selected as umpire, after the usual jawing. 


But Dave was satisfactory to all. His fair- 
ness and courage were beyond question, and, 
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while being an American, he had a Mexi- 
can wife and children. A square battle was 
guaranteed. Vincente Parraguez, tall, lean, 
with heavy drooping moustache and grim, 
brown countenance, wrinkled and creased 
with the scars of many a prolonged gamb- 
ling contest, stood outside the pit near his 
cock. He had for assistant a cousin, who 
had taken Jesus Baca’s place. 

Colonel McGruder and Doctor McCord 
stood on the other side keeping a jealous 
watch on their last hope—Red Dick. 

Behind both parties, their adherents, 
massed in pushing eagerness to get closer, 
shouting, jeering, laughing and betting, pre- 
sented a most exciting tableau. 

It was well into the early dusk of the 
evening, when the umpire stepped into the 
inclosure and sang out to the principals to 
prepare their cocks. 

Vincente and his helper were soon busy 
with Ojo Blanco, while Col. McGruder 
assisted the Doctor adjusting the gaffles to 
Red Dick. Their last hope, the little gog- 
gles, were placed without observation, and 
McGruder stood holding his champion un- 
der his arm smoothing his feathers and 
facing the smiling Vincente across the pit. 
Little did the thieving Mexican dream of 
the antidote, carried by Dick, for the poison 
so artfully concealed in the doctored gaf- 
fles of Blanco! 

Another moment and the owners held 
their birds on the ground, facing each other 
in the centre of the pit, their restraining 
hands holding, but, at the same time cun- 
ningly exciting the birds to anger and 
eagerness. 

The umpire spoke and the cocks were 
loose—the owners hurriedly backing off 
and out of the pit. 

Dick ruffled and started to crouch, but 
Blanco, true to his training, made a quick 
rush and jump and his spurs clashed to- 
gether within an inch of Dick’s lowered 


head! The dust was raised by the charge, 
and the conspirators, carefully watching, 
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plainly saw, this time, the dim mist of 
pepper dust settling down over Dick’s head! 
But—with the exception of a surprised half 
turning around, as if startled at the strange 
tactics of his foe—Dick suffered no 
harm, but gathering himself turned eagerly 
and charged after his enemy, who, as usual, 
had run forward a few paces after his 
leap and was turning back! Before Blanco 
could recover, Dick had struck and a little 
bunch of brown feathers sailed down to the 
ground, amid the exulting yells of the 
Americans. 

The Doctor was watching Vincente close- 
ly and noticed the startled, worried ex- 
pression which quickly dispelled his confi- 
dent smile, as Dick, after that first stroke 
of Blanco’s, instead of acting confused 
and staggered, as he expected, turned ac- 
tively and gamely charged his Blanco! Ha! 
Something was wrong with his bunco pro- 
gramme! Involuntarily his long leg start- 
ed over the pen boundary to rescue his 
bird, but the quick eye of Dave Priest 
noticed the move and a warning business- 
like gesture with the heavy cane he car- 
ried, stopped him, half over. He straight- 
ened back, scowling and watching. 

The birds were beak to beak, with ruf- 
fled necks, sparring. No pepper now! Eye 
to eye—breast to breast and may the best 
bird win! A fair fight! They struck once 
—twice! My, what yelling from the fran- 
tic crowd! Blanco was a trifle heavier than 
Dick but a trifle slower. At the third clash 
Blanco’s left wing drooped a little from the 
knuckle while Dick showed a dash of blood 
down his mottled breast. At the next— 
Dick slid aside under the Blanco’s drooping 
wing but turned, quicker than lightning and 
struck Blanco quartering, low on the re- 
covering body, sending him partly down on 
his side. He tried to hit again, before 
Blanco could guard, but Blanco shifted 
quickly and met him hard, bringing a half 


dozen feathers from Dick’s neck and stag- 
gering him. 
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The Mexicans were jubilant! “Viva 
Blanco!” they shouted—“Abajo Ricardo 
Colorow—mata el Blanco!—A’ tierra con 
el! mata—mata !—Viva—Viva—Ojo Blan- 
co!” 

“White Eyes—nothing!”—shouted the 
Doctor in return. 

“Watch old Goggle Eyes! Go it Dick! 
Kill him! Kill him!” shouted the soldiers. 
“Give him one for the garrison!” 

“Hurrah for Dick! Whoop-la!” 

The din and cheering was terrific. The 
birds were both panting—wings drooping 
and the red marks of battle showing on 
their ruffled plumage! 

The smiling McGruder was patting the 
Doctor’s back. 

“It’s all right, Doc. Wait! Wait!” Not 
long! A savage clash and Blanco recov- 
ered—staggering! But before he could 
straighten, Dick struck again, straight and 
strong! His cruel gaffs met clean and true 
—ripping the neck of the Blanco as with a 
razor! The cock gasped—stretched and 
sank to the ground on his side. His tongue 
lengthened through his parted beak—his 
eye dimmed and glazed, Dick leaped upon 
his victim, crowed triumphantly, and the 
fight was over. 

That evening, before midnight, the crest- 
fallen Vincente received, by special mes- 
senger, a small packet. He puzzled long 
over its contents—a pair of very small 
bronzed, rimmed and curiously bronzed 
wire rigged goggles. But he soon under- 
stood and saw his fate for, looking fur- 
ther, he found, at the bottom of the little 
box, a card, on which was written: 

“To Vincente Parraguez, The Thief. 
With the compliments of Jesus Baca and 
the officers and soldiers of the military post 
at Old Albuquerque.” 

Before daylight he had transferred all his 
local interests to his partner, was in the 


passing early morning coach on his way to 


Old Mexico, and his saturnine countenance 
was seen in those parts no more. 





IN THE RIDING SCHOOL 


BY 


ROBERT 


FTER the first morning a 
young officer in the 
cavalry arm of _ the 
British service has 
joined his regiment he 
finds himself exalted on 
a spirited steed some six- 
teen hands high, from 
whose back he dares not 
cast his eye downward 
to take even a glimpse of the immense space 
between him and the earth. His chin is so 
elevated by a leather stock that he can just 
see the head and ears of the animal on 
which he sits; his heels are turned out by 
the trainer and his back is well bent in. 
When he is well settled in this posture the 
command “march” is given. The well- 
trained animal obeys the command at once, 
and the machine is suddenly set in motion, 
with the result that the young officer gen- 
erally finds himself on the ground minus a 
few pieces of skin and plus some few 
bruises. 

“Well done,” shouts the trainer. “Mount 
again, these things will happen in the best 
regulated riding schools, and in the army 
you will have many ups and downs. Come, 
jump up, don’t be down-hearted because 
you can’t ride at first.” 

“But I am seriously hurt,” shouts the 
goat. 

“No, no, I hope not; but you must be 
more careful in the future.” 

He mounts again, and the order is again 
given to march, and the horse obeys. The 
instructor roaring out at intervals, “Well 
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done! Head a little higher—toes in—heels 
out—bend the back a little more—that’s 
fine,” and the command “Halt” is given. 
“Now let’s try a trot. Remember to keep 
a good hold on the bridle. Trot!” 

“Well done, well done—knees a little 
lower down, down, I say, not higher. You 
look like a tailor on his shop board. What 
are your elbows doing up there? Elbows 
close to the body. You never will learn if 
you don’t pay attention to what I say. 
Faster, faster.” 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! I shall be off, 
stop! stop!” 

“Good, good, that’s better. Faster.” 

“Stop, stop, I am sick.” 

“Never mind such trifles. Riding is a 
good remedy for all kinds of sickness. 
Now, remember, in changing from one to 
two you round the horse’s croup well by 
applying your right leg to his flank, and 
take care he does not kick you off. Change 
from one to two.” 

“Halt, halt. That won’t do. What the 
devil are you doing? That's the wrong 
way. Turn your horse about from one to 
two.” 

“TI can only see the top of the riding hall, 
I can’t see any figure at all.” 

“Well, never mind. We'll cut that out 
for the time being, but soldiers must learn 
to turn their eyes everywhere. Let’s have 
another march. March, trot faster, faster. 
Now remember when I say halt that you 
pull your horse smartly up by throwing the 
body well back and pressing the calves of 
the legs against his sides. If you don’t keep 
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the body straight the horse’s head will put 
it where it belongs. Faster—a little faster. 
Halt! There, didn’t I tell you what would 
be the consequence if you didn’t keep your 
body straight.” 

“Stop, I’ve got a nose bleed.” 

“Here, Johnson, bring a bucket of water 
for the Lieutenant. Dismount.” 

“How do you expect me to get off this 
great beast?” 

“Why, jump off, of course. Come, we 
can’t wait all day, come, dismount.” 

“Put your hand on his rump and hold 
fast to his mane,” cried a young officer 
who had just passed through his course of 
instruction. ‘You will soon be off.” The 
goat follows this advice and in a twinkling 
he finds himself on the floor, thus ending 
his first day of instruction. 

The next morning the pupil attends the 
riding school, and upon entering has the 
usual “Good morning,” for all hands. 
“Good morning,” replied the instructor, “I 
hope you are none the worse for your fall 
yesterday.” 

“No, no, mere trifle, don’t mind it in the 
least.” 

“Glad to hear it. We must expect in the 
army many falls and scratches. I have 
ordered for you to-day a horse more 
spirited than the one you rode yesterday. 
He will jump under you like an antelope.” 

“I am much obliged to you,” said the 
young officer, making an awfully wry face. 

“Oh don’t mention the obligation. It is 
my duty to make a good rider of you, and 
I flatter myself that I have turned out some 
of the best riders in the kingdom from this 
school, and with as few accidents as could 
reasonably be expected from such a large 
school. To be sure,” continues the in- 
structor, winking at the rest of the officers 
standing around, “there was poor Cornet 
Shins, who broke his back, and, by the way, 
off the very horse you are going to ride to- 
day ; but that, of course, was no fault of the 
animal. Then Lieutenant Jones broke his 
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thigh, and a few other trifling circum- 
stances like this, which make good for the 
army.” 

“Good for the army! How do you make 
that out ?” 

“It’s just as plain as your nose on your 
face” (which, by the way was very notice- 
able to-day, all scratched). “Just suppose 
this horse threw you and killed you to-day.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“IT am only supposing, you understand, 
that your neck was broken; in which case it 
must be clear to you that you would make a 
file vacant for someone else. But come, we 
must get started. Prepare to mount. 
Mount. Steady—not an eye or muscle to 
move. Keep your horse steady. Put your 
left leg to him and get him straight. Don’t 
touch him in the flank or you will be off 
before you know it. There, now. March! 
You are all on one side, straighten up, 
there; faster, trot, trot faster. Halt! Pay 
attention.” 

“My stirrups are too long.” 

“Here, Johnson, take these stirrups off. 
The Lieutenant can ride better with them 
off, I am sure. Now get ready. March, 
trot, halt. You roll around like a sack of 
beans. Keep your seat. March!” 

“Tm off! I’m off!” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Yes I am, yes I am.” 

“Well I guess you are now. I hope you 
are not hurt.” 

“No, not much. But this horse is worse 
than the other one.” 

“Of course, I know that. You must have 
a worse horse every day. Come, mount 
again,” 

“T can’t; you have taken the stirrups off.” 

“Oh, never mind that. Jump up.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Try, there is.no remedy. Here comes 
the Colonel.” 

The Colonel now comes up and inquires 
into the progress of his young Lieutenants. 












“Well, Captain, how is Cornet Waddle 
making it?” 

“Very well, Colonel. He has only had 
two falls in two days.” 

“TI am glad to hear it. What horse is 
that he is riding?” 

“Kicking Billy, sir.” 

“Ah, a good horse to learn on. Head up 
Waddle—six inches from hand to hand. 
Now trot. Bless me, White, how your 
elbows go. One would imagine you had 
either been a tailor or a fiddler. Do keep 
them close to your sides. Now try a little 
canter. Very good. Change from two to 
three. Here, Shanks, keep those stretching 
legs of yours quiet and feel the horse’s 
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mouth lightly. Not with that hand, but 
with the bridle. Keep your knees down. 
Faster, faster. Halt! What, three of you 
off! Come mount again, gentlemen; when 
I was the goat I fell fifty times a day and 
laughed at the fun. Now, hold on. March 
—trot—gallop. Here, Mr. Waddle, let go 
the mane of your horse.” 

“T can’t; if I do I will be off.” 

“You must go faster then till you do. 
Faster, Faster; well done indeed. Halt! 
What, off again!” 

Thus concludes the second day’s drill, 
after which the pupil is assigned to a squad 
with some other youngsters to act as a 
body. 





THE LOVERS OF PAST TIMES 





Filled full with joys, thy happy lover turns 
To muse on histories in remembered rhymes, 
Told by sad poets dead in long-past times. 


For Phaon sweet-voiced Sappho hopeless burns ; 


Like lambent flames from pale funeral urns 
The songs of Petrarch and of Dante spire ; 
Shakespeare unlocks in verse his heart of fire, 


Alternate grieves and hopes, one moment spurns 
Ignoble bonds, anon his lark-like note 

Trembles with ecstasy : Omar and Hafiz dote 
On loveless cup-companions. while Hope treats 


Vainly with Death for the sick heart of Keats. 


When fortunes such as these such lovers rue 
What angel was it, dear, blessed me with you? 
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Letter from Captain William Eaton, U.S. A., 
Consul at Tunis, 1799 


(From the original in the library, U. S. M. A.) 
Tunis roth. Oct. 1790. 
My dear Sir, 

Yours of Sep. ninth came to hand the roth 
instant. Mr. Smith is appointed to negotiate a 
treaty of amity and commerce, with the Sublime 
Porte and proposes touching at Tunis and Tripoli 
on his way out. He will be in this sea before 
any letters will be likely to reach him from us. 
It seems prudent therefore to file your negoti- 
ation in this office till certain information may be 
had where to find him. 

I do not suppose you should feel a moments 
concern for the examinations of Mr. .......... 
that you have defrauded the U. S. in stating your 
account. We have a maxim of common law 
that a “Man is to be considered innocent till he 
is proved guilty.” Our government acknowledge 
this authority. They will place the burthen of 
proof upon your accuser—and till he can sub- 
stantiate his charge you will not be under any 
necessity of making a defence. It will require 
very lucid evidence to convince Mr. Pickering 
that you are capable of fraud. I think you may 
repose yourself—and say to your adversary 
“Cease Viper. You bite a file.” 

Doctor Shaw sailed today. Has been delayed 
by the owner of the vessel in which he embarked. 
I have recd. letters from Algiers up to 24. Sep. 
The French have taken the American brig Hussen 
Barbour [?]—under Cadez—Patron Grandi re- 
claims of the Spaniards. The claim is admitted. 
The Algerines have taken seventeen sail of 
Neapolitan and Venetian vessels under English 
and Imperial Colors. Bravo. All condemned. 
The Hero is in America. The Potent Dey has a 
son by the young greek. Presents demanded on 
the occasion. And the Consul Gen. is threatened 
with something of the kind by the English Rene- 
gades. 
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I should contrive something to lengthen out 
this letter but I hope the enclosed bears matters 
of more moment and consideration than any- 
thing which can be produced from this vacinity of 
thought and invention. 

Let as sufficient blessings rest on your self 

and family as I desire 
for myself and mine. 
WILLIAM Eaton. 


To T. Cathcart, Esq. 
The old seal I suppose to be yours 
being engraved with your initials. I 
found among some ruins in my house. 


P. S. 28th. Oct. Your’s of the 6th instant 
came today. It is to me as it is to you altogether 
unaccountable that you have not received my 
answer to your several letters up to the 23rd. 
Sep. On the 23rd Aug. I fowarded you a large 
packet. And sundry bills of parcels &c. On the 
13th ultimo. I embarked in the Tripoline brig 
which came here with Negroes a number of 
bales, casks and packages of goods, amounting to 
upwards of 2500 dollars, as nearly your commis- 
sion as I could procure—accompanied by bills of 
Lading—and a very long letter. The brig went 
to Sura to take in lading which may account for 
the delay. But for the miscarriage of the packet 
dated the ninth Aug. & 23rd, I can frame no 
account. I gave the courier two dollars to en- 
gage his fidelity. On the 20th inst. the Tunisian 
Squadron arrived with three Neapolitan prizes. 
52 seanes. [?] 

If my former dispatches do not arrive before 
this I’ll foward a duplicate of the substantial parts 
of them on the receipt of your answer to this. 
They inclosed letters from the Eastward. If 
there is any fraud or interception let us find it 
out. Mr. O’Brien has at length given me full 
and satisfactory answers to all my letters to him. 
Doctor Shaw has gone to America charged with 
important dispatches to Government. If the Re- 
galia arrive by the first of January, well—if not, 
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the die is cast. If you have opportunity Please 
warn Americans to be on their guard after that 
period—but I need not suggest that the most 
scrupulous caution should be used in hiding all 
apprehensions from your pirate. 
Farewell, 
Wm. Eaton, 


Memorandum on a Ms. Order Book of General 
Forrests’ Cavalry Corps, C. S. A., Owned 
by the Library, U. S.M.A. 


The Original Order Book of Gen. N. B. For- 
rest, C. S. A., with orders from January 20 to 
May 5, 1865, inclusive, contains many orders from 
Gen. Forrest not published in the “Official Re- 
ports of the War of the Rebellion.” At the 
same time there are orders contained in the 
printed records which are not found in the order 
book. These orders are almost invariably orders 
issued in the field during active operations, while 
those in the Order Book were evidently issued 
from more.or less permanent headquarters. The 
orders from Jan. 20 to Feb. 9, inclusive, were 
issued at Verona; from Feb. 12 to March 26, in- 
clusive, at West Point, Miss. From March 26 to 
April 14, 1865, there is a break in the orders; 
' the next order after March 26 is dated Gaines- 
ville, Ala., April 14, from which place the last 
order contained in the book was sent to Gen. 
H. B. Lyons, on May 5, in regard to complying 
with the terms of surrender. In the front of 
the Order Book is given the Roster of General 
and Staff Officers of Jackson’s Cavalry Divis- 
ion, with rank, dates of appointment, dates of 
assignment, and authority for assignment. 


E. F. GRAHAM, 
2d Lt., Sqdrn Q. M. and Coms’y 11th U. S. Cav. 


The Association of Graduates, U.S.M. A.—Let- 
ter of Colonel Thayer 
(Fromthe Original in the Library, U.S. M. A.) 


South Braintree, 
Feb. 12, 1869. 

Bvt. Major General Robert Anderson, 

My Dear General & Friend: 

Since the said accident I met with in Oct. 1867, 
I have not been able to hold a pen, nor have I 
anyone to write for me, excepting my niece, who 
now and then kindly gives me a few moments of 
her time, all she can spare from her cares and 
duties. These circumstances will account for my 
not having sooner responded to your most kind 
letter of Jan. 28th. 


NAVY LIFE. 


The proposal to form an Association of the 
Graduates of the Military Academy, for the pur- 
poses intended, I learned with much satisfaction, 
and if effected, will fulfill a wish which I have 
long entertained. The time appointed for the 
first meeting has also my hearty approval, and it 
is to be hoped that the same calendar day will be 
designated for every annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation—no time can be more appropriate. 

What the object or the aim of the Association 
is, or should be, cannot be better described than 
in your own words, “to see what should be done 
to perfect and perpetuate this truly national in- 
stitution ;” our venerated Alma Mater. 

That the Institution has existed for fifty-one 
years, viz. since 1817-18, with scarcely a single 
change in its organization, its system of instruc- 
tion, or its administration, or general regulations, 
may be regarded as pretty good evidence that the 
edifice was not badly planned and constructed, 
and need not now be taken down from the top to 
bottom and built over again; yet all human work 
and institutions are imperfect and subject to the 
law of progress. To stand still, or not to ad- 
vance, is to retrograde. 

Our Alma Mater has done a good work, and 
the nation is proud of her, or ought to be, but 
this should not blind us to her short-comings if 
any there be, or dampen our zeal to make heer still 
more useful, and beautiful, till she shall become 
the beau ideal I have dreamed for half a century. 
If the tree has borne good fruit in the past, let 
us make it bear better in the future, if we can, 
by stirring the earth about the roots, manuring 
and watering from time to time, wisely, however 
remembering the sound maxim of “letting well 
enough alone,” rather than run the risk of killing 
the tree by rash and untried experiments. Our 
Alma Mater must never have a tombstone erected 
to her, bearing the inscription: 


“T was well, I would be better; 
I toék physic, and here I lie.” 


That the Academy is susceptible of great im- 
provement will be conceded by all as a general 
truth, but in regard to the particular improve- 
ments needed, and their relative importance, there 
will be a great diversity of opinions, which it will 
be the mission of the proposed Association to 
reconcile, so that all may work together in the 
right direction, and with a maximum effort when 
needful. It is not my present purpose to particu- 
larize any of the subjects, or questions claiming 
attention, save only the three I am going to men- 
tion, which, deeming them of paramount import- 
ance, I would wish you to propose at the proper 
time, and have them referred to special Commit- 
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tee* with instructions to report at the next an- 
nual meting. These three things, or propositions, 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

1st. A change in the mode of filling Cadet 
vacancies, so as to secure to the Academy the 
most talented and worthy of the candidates, by 
means of competitive examinations on a high 
standard of attainments; Members of Congress to 
have nothing to do with the selection of candi- 
dates. The examination to be open to all having 
the prescribed qualifications. 

2d. A permanent Board of Improvements, and 

3d. An Inspector of studies, as at all the best 
Military Institutions of other countries. 

These requisites secured, other ameliorations 
more or less dependent upon them, and scarcely 
less important and desirable will naturally follow 
or be less difficult of attainment. That the Acad- 
emy had not the benefits of them during my Su- 
perintendency was not because they were not 
thought of then, or their value less highly appre- 
ciated. I try to persuade myself that the time for 
them has now come. 

You can better imagine than I can describe by 
any words at my comand, the emotions I experi- 
enced in reading that portion of your letter in- 
forming me, in terms most flattering and gratify- 
ing, that all the graduates to whom you had men- 
tioned the subject had expressed an earnest desire 
that I should be present and preside at the meet- 
ing on the 22nd inst. 

The belief that I am kindly remembered by the 
graduates still living, whose education I had the 
honor to supervise, is the principal source of hap- 
piness now remaining to me. To meet them again 
face to face, and to pass a few days or hours in 
social intercourse with them, would afford me a 
pleasure I could not deny myself, were it possible 
for me to make the journey to New York. As it 
is, my spirit only can be there, my old worn-out 
body cannot be. Fourscore and four years lack- 
ing four months may tell the reason. 

Faithfully and ever 
Your affectionate Friend 
S. THAYER. 


Letter from General Winfield Scott to General 
J. G. Swift—1814 
(From the Original in the Library, U.S. M. A.) 
Albany, Jany. 24, 1814. 
Dear Swift: 
I regret that I did not see you between the re- 
ceipt of my orders and departure from Washing- 


*Webster, Mahan, and Anderson to be on the 
Committee if posible, either to be chairman, Ma- 
han because he knows my views in the matter in 
question, and concur in them generally, I think. 


ton. I left the city next morning. I think it prob- 
able you will remain some weeks longer—long 
enough I hope to effect certain changes for the 
good of the profession. Do not forget the hand- ~ 
book. But the great sine qua non on which every 
thing also depends, is a change in the chiefs-of- 
Division and chiefs-of-Brigade. Upon the suppo- 
sition that the ranks will be filled, we want for 
the principal army, alone, 14 generals for the next 
campaign. If two or more of these should hap- 
pen to prove as non-effective as those worthy old 
gentlemen heretofore employed, the next cam- 
paign will complete the ruin of the army, if not 
that of the nation. The ruin of a party I think of 
minor importance. I make up a number of 14 
thus :—One General-in-chief; 4 of division; 8 of 
brigade (for an army of 16,000 infy); and one 
brigadier as Chief of the Staff. There should also 
be an able Adjutant and Insp. Gen. at Washing- 
ton. Our friend, Macomb would most exactly fill 
this latter appointment. My opinion, is, that 
Dearborn should have the principal command, if a 
Lieut. Gen. be not created. I know the objec- 
tions which may be made to this General, but they 
are fewer in number than can be stated against 
any other in service. The difficulty in filling up 
the other places is great, but this should not pre- 
clude an attempt at reform. If the nation vote 
the means, they have a right to expect they shall 
be vigorously employed. If not we shall all have 
to change places. 

Gen. Wilkinson was here a few days since. The 
whole or the greater part of the division at the 
French-Mills is to be moved to S. Harbour. The 
enemy is in great force at Kingston. It is be- 
lieved Gen. W. will attack Prescott or Kingston 
in all (sic) Feby. My prospects are most gloomy. 
One company from Phila. will probably constitute 
my whole regular force. The detachment now on 
the Niagara, are I suspect are about to march to 
S. Harbour. Besides these are now 3 or 4 militia 
Generals in com’d on that frontier. Gov. Tomp- 
kins can not remove the whole of them, at least 
not for the present. Heis disposed to accommo- 
date, but cannot compliment me so far when I 
have not the semblance of a command in regulars. 
My condition cannot be rendered more painful. 
But as a man is bound to sacrifice his life for the 
good of his country so is he bound to sacrifice 
his reputation when circumstances require it. 
My stock is not great, nevertheless it is my all. 

According to our agreement, I shall wish to 
take with me the bay horse I let you have at the 
French-Mills. This I hope will not be inconveni- 
ent to you. 

Pray let me again solicit your attention to Mar- 
tin Thomas of Phila. I believe that I told you 
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that I had recommended him for a warrant. 
Upon seeing him on my way hither, I am more 
pleased with him than formerly. 

I have written you in much haste. My ar- 
rangements are nearly completed and expect to 
leave this the day after tomorrow. Let me hear 
from you occasionally, by way of knowing your 
address. 

Yrs with great sincerity, 


W. SCOTT. 


Letter of an Arab Chief in answer to Mr. Layard’s 
request for statistics of his village, to be col- 
lected for the purpose of encouraging commerce. 


My Illustrious Friend and Joy of My Liver: 


The thing you ask of me is both difficult and 
useless. Although I have passed all my days in 
this place, I have neither counted the houses nor 
have I inquired into the number of the inhabi- 
tants. As to what one person loads on his mules 
and the other stows away in the bottom of his 
ship, that is no business of mine. But, above all, 
as to the previous history of this city, God only 
knows the amount of dirt and confusion that the 
infidels may have eaten before the coming of the 
sword of Islam. It were unprofitable for us to 
inquire into it. 

Oh, my soul! oh, my lamb! seek not after the 
things which concern thee not. Thou camest unto 
us and we welcomed thee—go in peace. Of a 
truth, thou hast spoken many words; and there is 
no harm done, for the speaker is one, and the 
listener is another. After the fashion of thy peo- 
ple, thou hast wandered from one place to another 
until thou art happy and content in none. We 
(praise be to God) were born here, and never 
desire to quit it. Is it possible then that the idea 
of a general intercourse between mankind should 
make any impression on our understandings? 
God forbid! 

Listen, oh my son! There is no wisdom equal 
unto the belief in God! He created the world, 
and shall we liken ourselves unto him in seeking 
to penetrate into the mysteries of his creation? 
Shall we say, behold this star spinneth round that 
star, and this other star with a tail goeth and 
cometh in so many years! Let it go! He from 
whose hand it came will guide and direct it. 

But thou wilt say unto me, Stand asi.le, oh man, 
for I am more learned than thou art, and have 
seen more things. If thou thinkest that thou art 
in this respect better than I am, thou art wel- 
come. I praise God that I seek not that which I 
require not. Thou art learned in the things I care 
not for; and as for that which thou hast seen, I 
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defile it. Will much knowledge create thee a 
double belly, or wilt thou seek Paradise with 
thine eyes? 

Oh, my friend! If thou wilt be happy, say, 
There is no God but God! Do no evil, and thus 
wilt thou fear neither man nor death, for surely 
thine hour will come! 


The meek in spirit (El Fakir) 
IMAUM ALI ZADI. 


Translation of a Letter from F. M. von Moltke to 
General Sherman 


(Original Presented to the Library U.S. M. A. by 
Miss Elizabeth Sherman) 


Creisan of Sep. 20, 1872. 
Your Excellency :-— 


I received your honored letter, dated Paris, 
24 July, while on a journey and could only pro- 
cure the photograph, which you would have the 
kindness to accept from me, after my return to 
Berlin. For yours I tender you my most sincere 
thanks, it will always remind me of the pleasant 
acquaintance with the celebrated leader of the 
troops of the United States of America. 

The first volume of the official history of the 
Franco-German war has already been published 
in several languages, but I regret that the English 
translation, which the British War Department 
solicited, is the only one in arrears. 

Permit me to commend myself to your further 
kind remembrance and to remain with my highest 
esteem, 

Your Excellency’s 
most obedient servant, 
COUNT MOLTKE, 
Field Marshall. 
To 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
United States of America, 
GENERAL SHERMAN, 
Excellency. 


Letter of General Henry Knox 
(From the Original in the Library, U.S. M. A.) 


War Department, 15 September, 1790. 
Sir: 

The Congress “of the United States have di- 
rected the Register of the Treasury to issue Certi- 
ficates to the military invalids, to the widows and 
orphans of such officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers and Privates who were killed or died in the 
service of the United States and who are entitled 
to pensions by the acts of Congress for the ar- 
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rears of their pensions due prior to the fourth 
day of March, 1789—it has therefore become ne- 
cessary to ascertain with precision the sum due 
to each individual of the above description. 

As several of the States may have paid a part 
or whole of the said arrears since the returns re- 
ceived at this office I have the honor respectfully 
to request that you would be pleased to cause me 
to be informed whether any such payment of ar- 
rears has been made by the State of New Jersey 
since the 15th of April 1790, the date of the list 
transmitted to this office by your direction. , 

If any partial payments have been made by the 
State of New Jersey I take the liberty to request 
the information whether any arrears prior to the 
said fourth of March, 178 remain due, and if so 
the amount to each individual. 

If no payments have been made since the date 
of the said list the arrearages may be made out 
at this office presuming on the accuracy of the 
lists received. 

I have the honor to be 
Your excellency’s 
Most obedient 
Humble servant 
H. Knox, 
Secretary of War. 
His excellency 
The Governor, 

of the State of 
New Jersey 


Retirement of President Washington — | 797 
(From the Original in the Library, U.S.M. A.) 


West Point, March 3, 1797. 

To-morrow being the day on which the succes- 
sor to Washington must, agreeable to law, assume 
the title and functions of chief magistrate of the 
Union: and on which that veteran friend and 
father of his country is to retire from the helm 
of State, to enjoy in the tranquil shades of do- 
mestic ease, those laurels to which his long and 
arduous service so justly entitle him, the day 
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49 
will be honored by the officers and soldiers of the 
garrison with every mark of joy and festivity 
usual on political occasions. 

At break of day a salute of 16 guns will be 
heard from Fort Putnam—at 12 o’clock the same 
salute will be repeated at Fort Putnam, and an- 
swered by an equal number of guns from Fort 
Clinton—after which the troops will fire a Feu de 
joye—at sun setting a salute of 16 guns will also 
be fired at Fort Putnam. 

Captain Ingersoll has command of the troops 
composing the garrison. Lt. Freeman will com- 
mand at Fort Clinton and Lt. Dransey at Fort 
Putnam. 

All labor will be suspended in the garrison on 
the The officers and 
privates will be allowed a gill of spirits per man 
extra. 


day. non-commissioned 


STEPHEN ROCHEFONTAINE, 
Lt. Col. Comdg. 


School of Application for Young Officers Recently 
Promoted from Cadets—| 797 


(From the Original in the Library, U.S. M. A.) 
West Point, June 26th, 1797. 
Sir: 

You will inform Lieutenants Van 
Dyke, Rose, Rand and Parkinson—that there 
will be exercises for them every other day at 5 
o’clock in the afternoon, until further orders. It 
will begin this day and they will meet at the 
woodyard at the hour aforesaid. The Captains 
will take turn to instruct the gentlemen in the 
exercise of the field-guns, Howitzers, Mortars, 
Seacoast pieces &c. 


Rodrigue, 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedt. Servt. 
STEPH. ROCHEFONTAINE, 
Lt. Col. Comd. 
Lieut. Dransey.* 


*Adjutant. 
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AMERICAN SAILORS ACCOMPANYING THE BODY 


OF ADMIRAL PAUL JONES TO CHERBOURG, 


OUR UNIFORM ABROAD 


BY 
FRITZ MORRIS 


HETHER the constitution 
follows the flag, or the flag 
follows the constitution, 

may have been a mooted 

question, and have given 
rise to argument, and ac- 
rimony, but there can be 
that 
accompa- 


no possible doubt 


pride, respect and admiration 


nies our uniform, no where it 
goes. The United 
to seen at all times, in: all 
on all seas, and under many 
rious circumstances. It is carried into 
every country by our attachés, and by “spe- 


matter 
States uniform is 
lands and 


and va- 


cial” missions sent abroad to represent our 
Government at naval, military, and various 
The 
cial” missions are usually composed of most 
distinguished officers of both services, and 
by the sons of deceased officers who are at- 
The regularly appointed 
attachés to our Embassies, in the various 


kinds of ceremonial functions. “spe- 


tached as aides. 


capitals, are chosen from among the bright- ’ 
est and “smartest” of our younger officers, 
who must also, necessarily, have ample pri- 
vate means, to maintain their positions. 
Among the best known attachés, who have 
of late years represented the United States 
abroad, and who have done credit to the 
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services are Major J. H. Beacom, 6th 1n- 
fantry, U. S. A., and Lieutenant Command- 
er J. H. Gibbons, at London; Captain T. 
Bentley Mott, of the Artillery, and Lieu- 
tenant-Commander R. C. Smith, at Paris; 
Lieutenant John McClintock, 9th Cavalry, 
and Lieutenant-Commander W. L. How- 
ard, at Vienna. 

The incidents, and instances, which show 
the esteem in 
which our uni- 
form is univer- 
sally held are 
many. One of the 
most interesting 
and perhaps one 
of the most im- 
portant occasions 
is described in a 
story which 
comes from our 
Far Eastern pos- 
session, but which 
Il have been un- 
able to positively 
confirm. It was 
in Manila Bay. 
The Senior Brit- 
ish Officer was 
Captain Edward 
Chichester, who 
had for his flag- 
ship the “Immor- 
talite.” The day 
after Dewey’s af- 
fair with the 
Spaniards, Cap- photo vy Hat y 

as MAJ. JOHN H. 
tain Chichester 2 
placed the “Immortalite” and the “Beuna- 
ventura,” between the “Olympia,” the 
“Raleigh” and the other American ships, 
and the German Admiral. Von _ Died- 
rich’s squadron, consisting of the flag- 
ship “Kaiser,” the “Kaiserin Augusta,” the 
“Irene,” the “Geffion” and a_ gunboat. 
Somewhat surprised at this action of the 
English commander, Von Diedrich sent 
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over and asked him :— 

“In the event of trouble between the 
Americans and ourselves, what position will 
you take?” 

Captain Chichester’s laconic, but char- 
acteristic, reply was: 

“Ask Dewey.” 

Last summer the United States sent two 
“special” missions to I‘rance; the first, a 
naval one, to re- 
ceive and _ bring 
home the remains 
of Admiral Paul 
Jones, the latter a 
purely military 
mission to attend 
the great French 
army manceuvres. 
Admiral Sigsbee 
headed the  for- 
mer, and Generals 
Chaffee, Bell, and 
Crozier attended 
the manceuvres. 
The United 
States may well 
take pride in both 
representations. 

It was on the 
morning of July 
5th, last year, 
that I entered the 
Cherbourg road- 
stead, and saw a 
sight that brought 
cheers from every 
\merican on 
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board, made him 
feel pride for the uniform, and esteem and 
admiration for those who wore it. Ranged 
in a long line, extending well into the har- 
bor, were Admiral Sigsbee’s cruisers, the 
“Brooklyn,” flagship, Captain Hawley; the 
“Galveston,” Captain Cutler; the “Chatta- 
nooga,” Captain Sharp, and the “Tacoma,” 
Captain Nicholson. Lying under the shad- 
ow of the big brown, hulky, bull-dog-look- 
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ing Frenchmen, they were as beautiful as 
yachts. Ashore the “entente cordiale” was 
in a state of progressive activity; our offi- 
cers were to be seen on all sides, and our 
sailors were evi- 
dently quite at 
home. On the 
morning of the 
6th, Admiral 
Sigsbee brought 
500 of his blue 
jackets to Paris, 
and in the after- 
noon such a sight 
as is rarely seen 
in a foreign capi- 
tal was seen on 
the boulevards of 
Paris. Half a 
thousand United 
States sailors, bearing arms, command- 
ed by their own officers, and carrying 
the Stars and Stripes, marched over a 
historic route, cheered and applauded by 
half a million Frenchmen. 
of the big monu- 
ment stood Am- 
bassador Porter, 
Ambassador Mc- 
Cormick, Special 
Ambassador 
Loomis, wearing 
the full uniform 
of the American 
diplomatic s er v- 
ice, and with 
them resplendent 
in gold and blue, 
were Admiral 
Sigsbee, his Cap- 
tains, and a score 
of higher French 
officers. At 
the American church, eight of Sigsbee’s 
“stalwarts’ stepped forward and bore the 
coffin from the church and placed it on a 
caisson draped with the Stars and Stripes. 


At the base 


MAJOR BEACOM WITH 
OFFICERS IN PARIS. 





MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN MISSION AT THE 
FRENCH MANOEUVRES. 
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They had been chosen for their manly bear- 
ing and their stature, each one being over 
six feet in height, and commanded the ad- 
miration of all who saw them. The Amer- 
icans present 
were naturally de- 
lighted to hear 
the comments and 
exclamations of 
the French, and 
the flattering 
words bestowed 
upon them. “Quel 
beaux garcons!” 
was the universal 
verdict. The sol- 
emnity of the oc- 
casion prevented 
any cheering, or 
enthusiastic ex - 
pressions, but looks, and whispers, said 
enough. 

Later, last fall, General Chaffee, with a 
number of other American officers, went to 
France to witness the manceuvres of the 
army of that 
country and he 
became very pop- 
ular among the 
F rench officers. 
General Brugére 
referred to him as 
a “soldier from 
head to foot,” and 
was proud to do 
him honor ; Presi- 
dent Loubet 
spoke of him as 
‘a man who look- 
ed as if it was his 
exclusive business 
to lead intrepid 
troops.” and of- 
fered the General the high insignia of 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor. 
Honors, of every kind, were showered upon 
our officers, and the lessons they learned 
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of the French army were of the greatest 
benefit to them. General Chaffee stated 
his firm belief that it had never been in 
better state of general excellence than when 
he saw it, and General Bell said that our 
army would be fortunate if it would emu- 
late the example of the French in the mat- 
ter of cordiality between subordinate and 
superior. The cordiality began in the 
French army after the first revolution, 
lasted during the Napoleonic era and con- 
tinues in full Vig- 
orto-day. He 
said that the pol- 
icy, which he ad- 
vocates, is in full 
force in the army 
of republican 
France, and yet 
there is _ better 
discipline. ‘‘ We 
pride ourselves as 
being democrat- 
ic,” said General 
Bell, “but the 
French are really 
more democratic 
than we are.” 
Some years ago 
when our officers 
adopted the pres- 
ent service uni- 
form of khaki, 
Captain T. Bent- 
ley Mott was one 
of the first to 
wear it at the French army manceuvres of 
that year. It was a decided novelty; it was 
not only much admired, but it created some- 
thing of a sensation among the higher off- 
cers. General Brugére sent for him critically 
examined the new dress from a connois- 
seur’s point of view, and spoke admir- 
ingly of it, especially of the soft Rough 
Rider hat. It was, according to Gen- 
eral Brugére, the ideal hat for cam- 
paign purposes, and especially for shooting 
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GEN. HORACE PORTER AND AMBASSADOR 
McCORMICK AT PAUL JONES’ CEREMONIES 
AT PARIS. 
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from a lying-down position. “The French 
Kepi,” he said, “affords no protection to 
the neck from the sun or rain, and the stiff, 
German helmet is most uncomfortable.” 
He sent for his different Chiefs of Divi- 
sions and requested Captain Mott to “show 
off” our uniform to them. 

When the New York Seventh Regiment 
Rifle Team visited England, last August, 
to shoot at Bisley, the most distinguished 
honors were shown to our uniform in the 
British capital 
and _ elsewhere. 
Upon arriving at 
the wharf at Ply- 
mouth, Captain 
Ogg, one of the 
Staff of Major- 
Generals ®ir 
James L @@e€h, 
commanding the 
Southern Depart- 
ment, in full uni- 
form, met the 
team and offered 
any courtesies 
and assistance 
that he could ren- 
der. They were 
invited to witness 
the “trooping of 
thecolors’’in 
honor of Prince 
Arisuwaga, but 
the down-pouring 
rain caused the 
cancellation of the ceremony. The writer 
stood with the United States Military At- 
taché, Major Beacom, and both listened with 
pride to the many compliments paid by mili- 
tary men, and civilians, to the appearance of 
our uniform. When the team returned to 
the hotel they received a telephone message 
from Sir Howard Vincent that the King 
would receive the team at Buckingham 
Palace at noon. Captain McLean issued 
the necessary orders and the men proceeded 












to burnish up their uniforms. Sir How- 
ard arrived in the uniform of an Aide-de- 
Camp to the King, with Colonel Trollope, 
also in full uniform. The men marched 
in column of twos, with Sir Howard and 
Colonel Trollope, straight through the pal- 
ace to the Bow Room, where they awaited 
His Majesty, who was not quite ready to 
receive them. Ambassador Reid was pres- 
ent with Major Beacom, and several Lords- 
in-Waiting. After 
a short delay the 
doors were 
thrown open into 
an adjoining 
room where the 
King was, into 
which the team 
marched in single 
file. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne 
and the Secretary 
of War were 
present, and the 
King made some 
cordial remarks 
and shook hands 
witheach man 
personally, as he 
was presented by 
Captain McLean. 
On leaving, the 
latter stated that 
he had the honor, 
in behalf of Col- 
onel Appleton 
and for the entire Seventh Regiment, 
to thank his Majesty for his gracious 
reception of the team. As the team 
filed out of the room, His Majesty re- 
marked to Lord Landsdowne, “What a 
very handsome uniform.” 

On Sunday the team attended divir 
service at Westminster Abbey, and the 
Dean, personally addressing the men of the 
“Seventh,” said: “And you, my brothers 
from America, | bid you welcome in this 
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GENERAL CROZIER DISCUSSING THE MANOEU- 
VRES WITH GENERAL BRUGERE. 
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ancient Abbey, which has been to you a 
household name from your childhood, and 
which, it may be, you have longed to see 
more than any other place on earth. Its 
past is yours through hundreds of years, 
as much as ours. It claims you to-day as 
its spiritual children, and you will never 
forget that it gave you out of the accumu- 
lated experience of its many generations 
the simplest and the grandest message that 
can fall upon the 
ears of men— 
that ‘‘God is 
Love.” 

But our uni- 
form, as worn by 
the Seventh Regi- 
ment, is known 
far beyond Lon- 
don. At the recent 
Centennial _ cele- 
bration of the fa- 
mous regiment, 
perhaps none of 
its veterans at- 
tracted as much 
attention as Col- 
onel Mesrop Nev- 
ton Boyajian. 
Dressed in a 
handsome Per- 
sian uniform, his 
chest covered 
with foreign stars 
and medals, he 
certainly was one 
of the most conspicuous officers of the great 
parade. After serving for several years as a 
member of the Second Company, he obtain- 
ed, in 1895, an indefinite leave of absence 
and went to far-away Persia to try his luck 
in the military service of His Majesty the 
Shah. On the very night of his arrival 
in the Persian capital, there was a grand 
ball at the American Legation, to which 
the Diplomatic Corps, and the native func- 
tionaries came in their official uniforms. 
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At the instance of the United States Min- 
ister, he attended the function in his full 
regimentals, and this debut of the pic- 
turesque gray uniform of the Seventh in 
the land of Omar Khayam, was soon a 
decided success. His Excellency, the 
Dutch Minister, was specially interested 
in the matter, for, he proudly declared to 
every guest of importance at the ball, it 
was exactly like the uniform of one of the 
crack Royal Regiments of Holland. 

In course of time, Colonel Mesrop Nev- 
ton Boyajian was 
appointed Aide-de- 
Camp to his Impe- 
rial Highness, the 
late Vezire-Jeng, 
Secretary of War, 
who was a brother 
of the present 
Prime Minister of 
Persia, and a cousin 
of the Sovereign. 
Later on, His Maj- 
esty, the Shah, hav- 
ing conferred on 
him the hereditary 
title of “khan,” he 
discontinued, ac- 
cording to an old 
Oriental custom, the 
use of his patrony- 
mic, and is now 
known as_ Colonel 
Nevton Khan. He 
has several high decorations from the Per- 
sian Government, everyone of which has 
an interesting story attached to it, but the 
one he .is most proud of, though not the 
highest, is the Commander Star of the Im- 
perial Order of the Sun and Lion—a hand- 
some decoration which hangs from the col- 
lar. Soon after his arrival in Teheran 
there was a grand review of troops by the 
late Shah, at which all the Military At- 
tachés of the foreign Legations were pres- 
ent in full uniform, and at the invitation 
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of the Amreican Minister, Colonel Nevton 
Khan assisted. During the manceuvres of 
the Cossak Artillery, an old gun exploded 
not far away from where the Shah and his 
military escort, as well as all the foreign 
guests, were watching. There was a deaf- 
ening crash, a blinding smoke, and a gen- 


eral stampede of horses and men. Every- 





body instinctively ran away—all, except 
our “Seventh” man. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, he seized this unexpected oppor- 
tunity for specially attracting the Shah’s 
attention and dashed 
right into the white 
smoke. The explo- 
sion being over 
there was no reason 
for running away, 
he thought, but the 
very same instant, 
and all happening in 
very much less time 
than it takés to tell, 
the gun next to the 
first one exploded, 
also, from the 
breech—all evident- 
ly through the blun- 
dering of the excited 
artillerymen. Theef- 
fect was terrific. For 
a moment dismem- 
bered arms and legs, 


COLONEL NEVTON KHAN. caps, clothing and 


accoutrements flew 
about, in the sulphury air, in a most sick- 
ening confusion and everybody felt sure 
that the American officer had been blown 
to pieces. But.when the cloud of smoke 
blew away, he was seen lifting on his 
shoulders a wounded gunner. An impul- 
sive shout of hurrahs rang throughout the 
vast camp, and then, of course, everybody 
ran to his assistance. The dead and the 
wounded were carried to the nearby bar- 
racks and, there, Colonel Nevton Khan, be- 
ing a medical graduate of Columbia Uni- 
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COLONEL HAVARD, U. S. A., WITH A GROUP OF RUSSIAN DOCTORS IN MANCHURIA. 
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versity, was of invaluable service as a phy- 
At the end of the re- 


sician and surgeon. 
view, all “black 
and begrimmed 
with powder and 
soot, he had. the 
honor of being 
presented to His 
Majesty, the 
Shah, from whose 
imperial hands he 
received the cov- 
eted star. 

Some twenty 
years ago, with 
Colonel Grannis, 
who was on the 
staff of the Gov- 
ernor of Califor- 
nia, I attended a 
big review of 
British volun- 
teers, by Queen 
Victoria at Alder- 
shot. The Colonel 


wore his uniform as a staff officer of the Na- 
tional Guard of California, which attracted 
attention, and an A. D. C. of the command- 


ing general trotted 
over to where we 
were standing and 
introduced himself; 
Colonel Grannis 
handed him his card, 
and presented me as 
an American ° jour- 
nalist. The A. D.C. 
rode off, but return- 
ed, in a minute, with 
the message, “The 


General presents his 
compliments and in- 
vites you to a posi- 
tion on the review- 
ing stand; I have 
been instructed to remain with you, Col- 
onel, until after the review.” 


LT.-COL. 
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The Emperor of Japan and his Generals 
have praised the wearers of our uniform, 


were with 
their armies dur- 
ing the late war, 
and the Emperor 
has conferred the 
following decora- 
tions: Major- 
General Arthur 
MacArthur, the 
Imperial Order 
of the Rising 
Sun, of the sec- 
ond class; Col- 
onel Enoch H. 
Crowder, General 
Staff, the third 
class of the same 
order, and Major 
Joseph E. Kuhn, 
Corps of En- 
gineers, fourth 
class. The third 
class of the Order 


who 


of the Sacred Treasure has been given to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph E. McClernand, 
First Cavalry, and the fourth class of this 


order to Major J. F. 
Morrison, Thir- 
teenth Infantry, Ma- 
jor Charles Lynch, 
Surgeon ; Captain P. 
W. West, Eleventh 
Cavalry; Captain J. 
J. Pershing, Fif- 
teenth Cavalry, Gen- 
eral Staff, and Cap- 
tain P. C. March, 
Artillery Corps, 
General Staff. Yet, 
notwithstanding 
these compliments 
William Dinwiddie, 
who was with Kuro- 


ki’s Army, in Manchuria, and, later, was 


Governor of Lepanto-Bontal, P. I., says, in 
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U. S. JACKIES IN PORTO RICO. 








OUR 


a MSS. on the treatment of foreign at- 
tachés, by the Japanese: 

“The 
Pheng-hwang-cheng, have 
precisely the same liberty of movement as 
the correspondents. 
two kilometers from the center of the town 


attachés, since their arival at 


been granted 
They are free to go 


in all directions, though the outposts and 
fortified positions are many miles away, and 
the Japanese scouts are daringly reconnoit- 
ering out beyond these entrenchments, 
often for distances of twenty and thirty 
miles. The Japanese officers feel keenly 
the responsibility imposed upon them in 
their care of the attachés, and to have any 
foreign representative killed accidentally 
by their soldiers—who are not apt to dis- 
criminate between the impressively uni- 
formed foreigners and a Russian General— 
would be considered a blot on the es- 
cutcheon of Japan never to be satisfac- 
(It is the opinion of the 
writer that they will never come to harm, 
except, possibly, through the only imminent 
danger—a slow death from canker of the 


heart!). 


torily explained. 


They have had one outing since they have 
been here. When the authorities told 
them, “To-morrow you will be taken to 
visit the 12th Division,’ a glow of con- 
tentment warned each and every man’s 
breast, and they smiled like school boys 
obtaining an unexpected day’s holiday. 

On a beautiful sunny morning they rode 
through the great east gate of Pheng- 
hwang-cheng and cantered along the main 
highway to the north, with a Japanese staff 
officer before them and a Japanese staff 
officer behind them. They crossed the beau- 
tiful Ayho river, two miles from the city, 
and they reveled in the lovely scenery of 
the broad fertile valley, coming into luxuri- 
ant foliage, and finally reached the head- 
quarters of the 12th Division, one mile be- 
yond the river. Dismounting, they were 


marshaled into the high-walled compound 
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before the house, and there they stood in 
a semi-circle arrival was an- 
With a genial 
smile, that officer came through the front- 
ing doorway, and shook the hand of each 
attaché as he was presented. They then 
retired to the small audience tent, which 
forms part of the equipment of every head- 
quarters, and there they drank champagne 
for five minutes. 


until their 
nounced to the general. 


I am told it was very 
good champagne. 

Then, with gracious bows, and smiles, 
and a _ repetition of the hand-shaking, 
out they marched, remounted horse and 
cantered back to Pheng-hwang-cheng, and 
the welcoming walls of their comfortable 
Chinese quarters, where the beds are matted 
elevated piatforms, with fire-flues beneath, 
and the floors are of finely polished clay. 
It has been difficult to get these gentlemen 
to express an opinion on the character and 
strength of the positions of the 12th Divi- 
sion. 

“The King of France and twenty thousand 
men 

Marched up the hill and then—marched 
down again.” 

When we read, in the daily papers, 
“American marines are to be used in the 
Republic of Panama to protect the Govern- 
ment from revolutionary attacks”; “The 
cruiser Columbia, with 500 blue jackets 
and 600 marines, sailed from League Island 
for Guantanamo, Cuba, to be in readiness to 
slip across to Panama”; “The cruiser Mar- 
blehead is due at Amapola, Honduras, not 
far from the Pacific side of the Isthmus”; 
“It is stated authoritatively that the Secre- 


tary of State has received alarming reports 


from Panama; when we 


know that a 
Panama Government commission has visited 
Washington to ask for protection in case of 
internal Isthmian troubles, it is quite easy to 
imagine that our admired, 
esteemed and respected in that portion of 


the globe. 


uniform is 
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HOSE were anxious days 

for the army, those 

last days of June, 1900. 

That black cloud in 

China, whatever it por- 

tended attracted 

the attention of the civil- 

ized world, but in no 

country, apparently, 

were people more in- 

tensely interested than we of the United 

States. The nation but recently emerged 

from its war with Spain, was. still 

engaged in the work of suppressing the 

Philippine insurrettion, and it seemed as if 

there was trouble enough for one time. 

Then came the outbreak in China, the 

Boxer uprising, and it demanded the 

earliest possible attention of different gov- 

ernments. Ours was as prompt as any in 

adopting measures to prevent a threatened 

disaster. There were many Americans in 

China besides our minister, Major Conger, 

his family and assistants, and all were in im- 

minent danger. Everybody appreciated 

that. Our country had promptly sent the 

Ninth Infantry to Tientsen, and later fol- 

lowed it with the Fourteenth Infantry and 

Captain Riley’s battery of light artillery, all 
from Manila. 

A commander, too, was required. The 
field was scanned for the right officer to go 
to China. Someone suggested to President 
McKinley that the Colonel of the Eighth 
Cavalry, then a volunteer Brigadier Gener- 
al, would measure up to the necessities of 
the case, and the President readily adopted 
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the suggestion. He called the General, who 
had just returned from long, hard service 
in Cuba to Washington, gave him instruc- 
tions, verbal and written, and the next day 
the General started on a whirlwind ride to 
San Francisco. 

Previous to that, two squadrons of Gen- 
eral Chaffee’s old regiment, the Sixth 
Cavalry, had been ordered to San Fran- 
cisco. July first, when the General reached 
Oakland and was met by General Shafter, 
the Department Commander, the Pacific 
transports were ready to sail, the men on 
the Grant, the horses and forage on two 
smaller crafts. In addition to the cavalry, 
there was a battalion of Marines under 
Major Waller, many recruits for the army, 
a number of officers bound for Manila and 
twenty-two army nurses. 

It was my good fortune to have been 
ordered to Manila on that transport. I was 
standing on the upper deck that Sunday 
evening, somewhat blue, and in a reminis- 
cent mood. 

The Grant, an immense made-over 
freighter bearing two thousand- men, was 
something to reflect upon. I recalled the 
great general after whom she had been 
named, under whom I had served in the 
Army of the Potomac; saw him as he 
looked when he joined at Culpepper, Vir- 
ginia, in March, 1864; as he appeared in 
the memorable campaign from the Wilder- 
ness to Appomattox. Then, looking toward 
Oakland, I saw the McDowell, a mile away, 
speeding for the Grant, bearing the Ameri- 
can commander for the Chinese expedition. 
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McDowell! Lt yas another name to revive 
memories. McDowell, a modest, energetic 
Major of the old army, who, early in 1861 
was made a Brigadier General and fought 
the unsuccessful battle of Bull Run. Me- 
Dowell, the Major General of Volunteers 
who was General John Pope’s right arm in 
the still more disastrous battle of Second 
Bull Run, in 1862. McDowell, my former 
corps commander. 

But there was not much time for re- 
flection. The little steamer hurried to the 
Grant’s side. General Chaffee and staff 
hustled on board and their baggage quickly 
followed. General Shafter shook hands 
with General Chaffee, said ‘God bless you,” 
bade him good-bye and wished the two 
thousand good luck. The skipper gave the 
signal, the bell rang, and the great ship 
pointed for the Golden Gate. 

It was a memorable trip, that voyage 
from San Francisco to Nagasaki, Japan, 
and from there to Taku, China. 


There are some things which will bear 


mention. We had been almost a month 
without news, and at a time when there 
was much news at home, and of deep in- 
terest. It is easy to imagine the hunger of 
that shipload of Americans for news when 
the anchor was dropped at Nagasaki. The 
first officer to come on board was Major 
John McE. Hyde, since retired as a Briga- 
dier General. 

Major Hyde brought startling news. It 
was an account of the Battle of Tientsen, 
where the Ninth Infantry had suffered 
severely, Colonel Liscum and many men 
having been killed and a large number of 
officers and men wounded. It was also 
made known there, that General Chaffee 
and his force were anxiously looked for 
and greatly desired in China. His orders 
were to hurry. The General gave orders to 
coal in the shortest possible time. Within 
an hour hundreds of Japanese men, women 
and children were busily engaged in pass- 
ing coal to the bunkers. 
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One of the pleasant as well as memor- 
able incidents at Nagasaki was the re- 
ceipt of dispatches. There was one inform- 
ing General Chaffee that President Mc- 
Kinley had promoted him to be a Major 
General of Volunteers. As soon as that 
information was received the Sixth 
Cavalry’s magnificent band prepared to 
serenade the General. Word quickly 
passed to the two squadrons of the Sixth, 
the Marines and others, and when General 
Chaffee returned from shore every man 
and woman was ready to enjoy the gerenade 
and join in honoring the new Major Gen- 
eral. It was a treat to see the men of the 
Sixth Cavalry, the regiment General Chaf- 
fee joined as a stripeless and strapless 
farmer boy in 1861, and with which he 
served until he reached the rank of Major, 
look their pleasure at his promotion, and to 
hear them give their three lusty cheers, in 
which all on board joined. Every man in 
the regiment, outside of one or two officers, 
was unborn when Private Chaffee joined in 
1861, but the Sixth was their regiment as 
it had been his. He was one of the men 
who had helped to make it. They appreci- 
ated that. They felt the honor of member- 
ship and expressed their pride, their 
pleasure, their great satisfaction over the 
event. And it is needless to say that the 
General appreciated their enthusiasm. 

Among the passengers on the Grant was 
Captain Richard B. Paddock, of the Sixth, 
his wife and two children. All on that 
deck will remember the devotion these four 
people exhibited, one for the other. Cap- 
tain Paddock and his wife were among 
those who gathered about Major Hyde as 
he gave the news of the Battle of Tientsen, 
which recounted the death of Colonel Lis- 
cum and others. At the mention of the 
death of Colonel Liscum Mrs. Paddock 
whipped out her handkerchief, wiped tears 
from her eyes, looked at Captain Paddock, 
and said, “Oh, Dick, you will not come 
back.” It was not intended to be heard by 
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others. 
my dear. 


“There, there, of course I shall, 
Nothing can happen to me.” 
There were sorrowful partings at Naga- 

saki. The officers who were going to 
China were obliged to leave their wives 
and children at Nagasaki with the under- 
standing that if the campaign in China re- 
quired their there for some 
months the wives and children were to go 
to Manila, where General Chaffee and his 
contingent were to be sent after their work 
in China was completed. 


presence 


“Now, Dick, please do take good care 
of yourself; you know the children and 
I cannot spare you.” 

Mrs. Paddock’s remarks as 
she bade her husband good-bye. 


Such were 


This was his answer, “The best of care, 
Years hence we 
will have many a pleasant chat over our 
first tour to the Orient.” 

Both showed bravery that they didn’t 
feel; both were soldiers. 


my dear, depend upon it. 


A month or two 
later Mrs. Paddock went to Manila, and 
the following winter decided to return to 
the States. Before doing so she expressed 
a desire to go to China and meet the Cap- 
tain, but that privilege could not be granted, 
and she returned to San Francisco, where a 
cable awaited her announcing the death of 
Captain Paddock from pneumonia. 

Every passenger on the Grant felt a per- 
sonal loss at the death of Captain Pad- 
dock, and grieved as well for his stricken 
wife, who well nigh worshipped him. 

There was a depressing piece of infor- 
mation given out upon the arrival of the 
Grant at Nagasaki. 
sul, Mr. Williams, a 


The American Con- 
Civil War Veteran 
from Maine, met two of the passengers just 
as they reached shore, and, extending both 
hands said, “I am gladder to see you people 
and the transport Grant than I could be if I 
had just come into possession of a great 
fortune.” “i 
think I never suffered so much in my life 


When asked why, he said, 


as I did between the receipt of a cable from 
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a New York paper and the sighting of the 
Grant this morning. The paper cabled me 
to ask if it was true that the Grant had 
sunk in mid-ocean, and all on board were 
lost. I had heard nothing about it, but sup- 
posed of course that the paper had received 
such a report. As soon as the Grant came 
this morning I returned answer, saying, 
All right.’ But it 
and it frightened the 
They imagined all sorts 
of horrible things that had been printed in 
a thousand daily papers back home; they 
could see the great black head lines reach- 


‘Grant dropped anchor. 
was a frightful scare,” 
passengers, too. 


ing clear across the first page, announcing 
the loss of the American transport, and its 
burden of two thousand American soldiers, 
But 
they found consolation in the knowledge 
that the report had been contradicted with- 
in ten hours from its yellow birth. 


marines and their officers and families. 


That report, if true, would have made 
an American world- 
wide sensation, for there were many dis- 
tinguished passengers on board, and they 
hailed all parts of the country. 
The good fortune that has attended the 
army transports the past eight years is 
something for the nation to be grateful for. 

Within forty-eight hours the Grant had 
been coaled and was on her way to China, 
and within forty-eight hours it cast anchor 
in sight of Taku. The work of transfer- 
ing the cavalry, marines and horses to 
Taku began at once, and within a short 


sensation, indeed a 


from 


time the American contingent at Tientsen 
was reinforced by a commanding general 
than a 


and more 


thousand soldiers and 
marines. 

At that time belief was quite prevalent 
that the Boxer uprising was a more serious 
The 
commanders of the detachments from Italy, 
Germany, 


matter than had been represented. 


France and 
elsewhere were of the opinion that it would 


England, Russia; 


not be wise to advance on Pekin until large 
reenforcements 


and 


had been called for 
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arrived. That meant a wait of a month 
or six weeks before the endangered Ameri- 
cans and Europeans in the Chinese capital 
could hope for relief. There was a meet- 
ing of the commanders from the different 
countries, when the question was thorough- 
ly discussed. The prevailing opinion was 
that it would be hazardous to attempt to 
move on Pekin before reenforcements were 
secured. Nearly every commander had 
spoken when the presiding officer called 
upon General Chaffee. At a meeting of the 
Nebraska Loyal Legion three years ago, 
General Wint spoke of that gathering at 
Tientsen, saying that when General Chaf- 
fee was called upon, he declared that while 
he had “been deeply interested, he had been 
greatly disappointed,” and then told the au- 
dience that his government, the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of 
War, had sent him to China with written 
and verbal orders to hurry on to Pekin as 
soon as possible after reaching China, and 
“To-morrow 
morning, promptly at eight o'clock the 
American contingent will take up its line of 
march for Pekin.” Before General Chaf- 
fee had time to return to his seat the Jap- 
anese commander hurried to his side and 
exclaimed, “And General Chaffee, the Jap- 
anese contingent will go with the Yankee.” 


that he must obey orders. 


The next morning at eight o'clock all of 
the contingents started for Pekin, and the 
world soon learned the rest. 

I have sometimes wondered if General 
Chaffee’s splendid generalship and soldier- 
ship in China, and there was nothing more 
splendid in that whole expedition, did not 
have something to do with his promotion 
from Colonel of the Eighth Cavalry to 
Major General in the Regular Army. I 
would say something about his administra- 
tion of affairs as commander of the Divi- 
sion of the Philippines, but fear that it 


would be construed as praise of a superior 


officer and his superb work. 
There is no end of talk about the daunt- 
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less courage ot the American soldier, and 
there is no end of excuse of the talk. The 
American soldier has no superior, but there 
are other brave people, and many of them 
are Americans, too. There were twenty- 
two army nurses, trained nurses, on the 
Grant, bound for Manila, but when General 
Chaffee reached Tientsen he saw that there 
would be work for the nurses and sent an 
order for fifteen of them. The head nurse, 
not wishing to assume the responsibility of 
making the detail, called the young ladies 
into the dining room, told them what was 
wanted and asked those who were willing 
to go to vote “Yes,” and those who were 
not, to vote ‘““No.”’ The ballots were collect- 
ed. There were twenty-two slips upon which 
Then the head 
nurse was compelled to make the detail. 
When she announced the names of those 


the word “Yes” appeared. 


who were to go the other seven went to 
their staterooms in tears, tears of disap- 
pointment. to be a 
brave thing for those young women to do— 
to volunteer to go to China, at that time, 
when everything was so uncertain, and 
they the only American women with the 
They must have realized that 
if made prisoners their existence would be 
worse than death, and that death would fol- 
low from torture. 


That seemed to me 


expedition. 


The waves were rolling 
very high when the little launch, an English 
craft, whose captain had volunteered to 
take the young ladies to Taku, approached 
the Grant. It was bounding up and down 
But 


down 


in a most unwelcome way. those 
fifteen trotted the 


steps and watched their chance to leap to 


young women 
the deck with courage that would do honor 
to either soldier or All on the 
Grant lifted their hats and gave a cheer 
as the little vessel pointed for Taku. 


sailor. 


I have already said that there were dis- 
tinguished persons on the Grant. General 
Chaffee was the most distinguished. That 
He was then a 
Colonel of Cavalry, but has been a re- 


was only six years ago. 
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tired Lieutenant General since last winter. 
He certainly must be conscious of the fact 
that he has a warm place in the hearts of 
all American soldiers, regardless of rank 
or age. The Lieutenant Colonel in com- 
mand of the two squadrons of the Sixth 
Cavalry, T. J. Wint, was made a Colonel 
the following year, and a year later reached 
the rank of Brigadier General, and has 
been commanding a department pretty 
much ever since, while not in command of 
a division. 

Major S. M. Mills, of the Artillery Corps 
was along. He is now a Brigadier General 
and Chief of Artillery. There was another 
Major who became a Brigadier General, 
Stephen W. Groesbeck, who was Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Philippines for two 
years. His administration resulted in clear- 
ing the atmosphere over there to a marked 
extent. Though a man of most kindly 


heart, he was a just judge, and his decisions 
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carried not a few of the most vicious and 
cold-blooded of the Filipino murderers to 
the other shore of the dark river. When 
he returned he was a Colonel, and a year 
later was made a Brigadier General and re- 
tired. His death, at St. Louis, in 1904, 
was a source of great sorrow to. every 
officer in the army who had known him. 
Captain A. P. Blocksom was an acting 
Major. He has since received the gold 
leaves and is pushing up to the tree that 
bears silver leaves. There was an inter- 
esting company of First Lieutenants who 
have become Captains, and Second Lieu- 
tenants who are now First Lieutenants, 
and yet only six years have passed since the 
Grant sailed through the Golden Gate and 
headed for China and the Philippines. In 
time of peace, when promotions were slow, 
it would have taken very much more time 
to produce these generals, colonels, majors 
and captains—very, very much more. 
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SAN FRANCISCO FIRE, APRIL 18, 1906. 


THE REGULAR IN SAN FRANCISCO 


BY 


CAPT. WILLIAM W. HARTS 
ENGINEER CORPS, U.S, A. 


UT few can realize the ex- 
tent of the loss that oc- 
curred in San Francisco 
during the four days fol- 
lowing the earthquake on 
the morning of the 18th 
of April. The rocking 
and rattling of buildings, 
the crash of falling glass, 
furniture and toppling chimneys, mingled 
with the heavy rumble of the earthquake, 
were terrifying enough to those suddenly 
awakened from sound sleep on that event- 
ful day. The sudden collapse of the street 
railways, gas and electric plants, and the 
huge clouds of smoke in the lower part of 


the city were additional proofs that some- 
thing terrible had happened. But these 
things were only the feeble forerunners of 
the disaster that followed only too surely. 
With relentless fury the fire spread over 
the helpless city. The appalling and utter 
destruction of over four hundred millions 
of dollars of property, which has been the 
of work of so 


result of so 


many thousands of people, means of itself a 


many years 
reduction in the present wealth of this city 
and of the people of the entire State of 
California that will take long years to re- 
place. The death of upward of five hundred 
persons will always show the magnitude of 
the disaster in its most appalling phase. 
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The lessened demand for water, street 
car service, gas and electric light, the di- 
minished demand for the ordinary necessi- 
ties of lifé and the opportunities to work 
for a livelihood 
all been 
reduced 


have 
So 
the of so 
much the 
city that every 
form of 
ness 


by 
loss 
of 


busi 
is now 
temporarily 
paralyzed. 
Thousands 
people have left 
the city for 
other localities, 
many per- 
manent resi- 
dence. 


ot 


for SUPPLIES STORED 
The ruin of the greater portion 
of the business part of the city has di- 
minished the volume of general business 
to a fraction of what it was. The city in 
ashes and ruins is a desolate picture. 
With superb faith and energy, however, 
those who are 
preparing to re- 
build their for- 
mer . industries 
erect- 
temporary 


are now 
ing 
buildings in the 
ashes are 
new 


and 
planning 

and finer struc- 
tures, laying 
out broader 
streets 
greater fire pro- 
tection, prepar- 


for 


ARMY DISTRIBUTING 
ing for a newer 


and better water supply, and, let us hope, 
keeping in view in the future “a city 


beautiful.” The grim resolution of the 
people of San Francisco to restore their 


city to its former place as mistress of the 


AT 
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Pacific Coast is something that even the 
daily sight of the terrific ruin .cannot 
abate. 
more 


The history of Chicago, Balti- 
and that 
from 


Boston shows recovery 
such 
al- 


lossés has 


ways been 
rapid, and it is 
confidently pre- 
that in 
than five 
years this city, 
now 


dicted 
less 


so 
trate, will once 
again be assert- 


pros- 


ing her charms 

and prosperity 

with her old 
JEFFERSON PARK. self-reliance. 

It seems al- 
most incredible at first glance that a city 
of nearly a half million people possessing 
in so large degree the well known energy 
and keenness of the American people, 
should for so many years have been so 
blind to their possible fate. Many have 
been the 
cussions among 
able 
as 
tent 


of 


dis- 


engineers 
the ex- 
and_ kind 
fire protec- 
tion required 
here, many 
have been the 
prophesies of 
disaster from 
fire some day, 
many were the 
of 
for 
condi- 


to 


suggestions 


remedies 


FOOD IN THE STREET. 


these 
tions, but the persistent neglect of 
them all has brought its usual, final and 
The center and kernel 


of the city is gone. Five and a quarter 


inevitable result. 


square miles of the busiest, most pros- 
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perous and most populous part of the city 
are in ashes, and all this with water almost 
surrounding the city. As is well known, 
San Francisco is on a narrow peninsula 
almost surrounded by the Pacific Ocean and 
San Francisco Bay. Salt water fire service 
had been preached for years. Independent 
pumping plants for salt water had been 
almost begged for by those who knew the 
necessity for them, so that finally a tardy 
effort to place a salt water reservoir at 
Twin Peaks made in a desultory 
way at the time of the catastrophe. A well 
connected system of salt water pipes, with 
valves suitably placed, could not all be ren- 
dered useless by an earthquake, and if 
several independent pumping stations had 
been available the failure of the fresh water 
supply could never have been fatal to the 
whole city. 


was 


This is confirmed by the re- 
port that the salt water pipe of the Olympic 
Club for bathing supply is still intact. 

Then, too, many deep wells were avail- 
able on private property. The Palace 
Hotel for hours made a valiant fight with 
its own supply, Other buildings did the 
same, but in many cases, even where such 
wells were available, the pumps were elec- 
trical and so were dependent on the supply 
of electricity from the city. This failed at 
the time of the earthquake and the pumps 
were then valueless. 

Many other lessons are forced on the 
ordinarily observant person. Among them 
are improvements palpably necessary in 
building construction, better street plans, 
safer design of sewers, water works and 
street car lines and more effective municipal 
administrative control in «crises. 


To those of us who were present through 
this entire calamity the complete collapse at 
the time of the earthquake of all public 
utilities of the city was one of the first of 


the many serious and alarming occurrences. 
All sources of gas, electricity and water, 
and all 
neously paralyzed. 


street car service were 


The 


instanta- 


lack of 


sudden 
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these usual necessities spread consternation 
everywhere. But those who saw the city 
in flames soon afterward were still further 
awestruck with the almost complete loss of 
organization in the fire department, the par- 
tial demoralization of the police and the 
utter lack of any municipal or local con- 
trol of the people, who, frenzied by the loss 
of their homes, or released from the re- 
straints of law and order, were doubly in 
need of a cool and wise guidance. 
Among the most forcible lessons taught 
to all who were present, if not to the entire 
country, was the value of the strong and 
firm the United States 
Army, its admirable system of responsibili- 
ty, its executive strength and its readiness 
for just such emergencies. 


organization of 


To say that the 
Army saved the situation is not too strong 
a statement. After the terrific shock of the 
earthquake, when the forty-eight seconds of 
its duration seemed longer than many an- 
other period of forty-eight minutes, people 
everywhere began to count up the immedi- 
ate damage and wonder what would come 
next. Most people were silent in their help- 
lessness, and the absence of shrieks or noise 
or weeping has struck many as remarkable. 
An unusual quiet seemed to pervade the 
air. 

The Mayor of the city, realizing that the 
municipal authorities could not begin to 
cope with the threatening situation, sent a 
hurried message to General Funston for the 
regular troops. In less than two hours 
1,500 soldiers were spread over the city and 
others were on their way from neighboring 
garrisons. Their orders were general, their 
mission was indefinite, but they were there 
to preserve order, protect property as far as 
possible, and to afford safety to the people. 

Probably never before has the advantage 
of the readiness of the Army shown more 
conspicuously, perhaps never before has the 
sight of the regular troops inspired the same 
feeling of confidence and security in the 
minds of the helpless and dazed people. 
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The situation was one requiring strenu- 
ous acts and a firm hand. It was no time 
to ascertain the nice questions as to whether 
there was any legal authority or constitu- 
tional ground for interference in civil or 
local affairs. The Division Commander was 
prompt to see his duty and at once assumed 
all the troos 

Cavalry and 
the engineers 


the responsibility of sending 
at his command into the city. 
artillery from the Presidio, 
from Fort Mason and the artillery from 
Fort Miley were promptly on the ground. 
The sight of federal troops was a welcome 
one. Their appearance was everywhere 
greeted with cheers. The feeling of security 
and confidence inspired by them was plainly 
witnessed by the many fervent expressions 
of “Thank God, the regulars!” 

The city was at once divided into military 
districts, definite headquarters established 
officer 


selected to have charge, and communica- 


in each district, a commanding 
tion promptly opened by messenger and 
later by telegraph by the Signal Corps, so 
that the Commanding General could com- 
municate orders to the district commanders 
and get information promptly as to the con- 
ditions at each place. 

By proclamation of the Mayor the troo%s 
were authorized to kill any one looting or 
committing any other crime of violence. 
This was unfortunately necessary as many 
persons seized the opportunity for plunder 
The banks 
guarded, streets patrolled and aid given 


and robbery. were at once 
everywhere to the people, who, crazed by 
the excitement of the moment or overcome 
by the loss of their homes and property 
were fleeing before the fire, they knew not 
where. At one place the troops fought the 
fire like firemen; at another they prevented 
violence and disorder as policemen, and at 
other times assisted in dynamiting buildings 
to stay the spread of the flames and to de- 
molish dangerous ruins. For the four days 
that the 
constint 


raged, 


foot 


and three nights fire 


worn out with work, 
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sore with being continually on the hot pave- 
ments, lack of sufficient 
food and sleep, this faithful band of soldiers 
performed heroic work and saved the city 
from a fate that was only too surely im- 


exhausted from 


pending, as was seen from the many at- 
tempts at robbery and violence that had to 
be suppressed at various places. 

On Thursday, the second day of the fire, 
orders were issued to the troops to destroy 
all liquor, pour it in the gutter, break open 
All 
saloons were deprived cf their supplies by 
the 


barrels and smash bottles and jugs. 


soldiers, all wholesale places were 
locked and placed under guard, and from 
that day to this no liquor has been per- 
mitted to be sold within the limits of the 
city and county. Neither wine nor beer 
can be sold, and never in its history has 
San Francisco been so “dry.” Crime has 
This step was 
found necessary to make the duties of the 
troops easier, and, as such it was at once 
effective. It plainly has permitted the 
earlier withdrawal of the regulars from 
their arduous guard duty. In San Mateo 
County, just south, drunken brawls contin- 
ued for days. 


practically disappeared. 


The military districts of the city were 
all under the orders of General Funston 
until he was relieved by General Greely. 
Troops from other stations were rushed 
in to help those on guard, the Navy sent 
blue jackets and marines, and the Governor 
sent the militia. The navy patrolled the 
water front district, the marines had one 
But the 
greater part of the city was in the care of 
the Army. 


district and the militia another. 


lor weeks this military patrol of the city 


continued, not a policeman in sight, but at 


nearly every corner, day and night, a 
bayonet. 

The second phase of the Army’s useful- 
ness was caring for the masses of people. 
This began soon after the fire. The army 


of the homeless amourted to more than a 
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quarter of a million people. They had no 
food, no shelter, and only the clothing and 
property they could bring with them along 
the streets in trunks, boxes, baby carriages 
and wheelbarrows. Wagons were used as 
far as they could be had, and many an offer 
of $100 for a wagon for an hour or two 
was refused. These people, in a sad and 
melancholy procession, streamed into the 
parks, the Presidio, Fort Mason and vacant 
lots in the unburned portion of the city. 
Many had to move several times, after be- 
lieving themselves 
woman was carried 


safe. Qne invalid 
out five times. from 
different houses, each time to be again in 
danger until the last move. 

The sheltering and feeding of this vast 
number was a tremendous problem. Again 
the regulars came to the rescue. All Gov- 
ernment tents and clothing on hand were 
issued and rations were distributed. Soon 
supplies began to come in from neighbor- 
ing towns by train and steamer loads. No 
organization but that of the Army was 
ready or able to take care of them and dis- 
tribute them. At this time the Commissary 
and Quartermaster Department 
their efficiency. The supplies were landed 
at Fort Mason, at the Presidio, and later 
at the city docks. They were then sent to 
the various distributing points in the city 
and issued to the sufferers. Army tents 
were seen Army 
loaded with Army commissary supplies 
were constantly on their way to and from 


showed 


everywhere. wagons 


the various camps, and in a few days the 
open ground in the Presidio, Golden Gate 
Park and other city parks gave the appear- 
ance of vast military encampments. Relief 
supplies poured in and were all handled the 
same way. 

After about a week it was found possible 
to organize a more careful system for dis- 
tributing to avoid suffering in some quarters 
and over supply in others. Funds and sup- 
plies were arriving from all over the United 


States to the Relief Association of San 
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Francisco and to the National Red Cross 
Association, but to handle the enormous 
quantities of food and clothing without 
waste and to reach all the people without 
delay required an organization which they 
found it impracticable to effect. 
they turned to the Army. 


Again 


This gave rise to the relief organizations 
put into existence by General Greely, called 
the Permanent Camps and the Bureau of 
Consolidated Relief Stations. The city was 
divided into seven sections and placed under 
the orders of a single officer. Each sec- 
tion also had its own chief, an army officer, 
who had several officer assistants, but who 
was responsible to the head of the bureau. 
All distributing stations in each of these 
sections was held responsible to its own 
chief, and its superintendent made daily re- 
ports to him and daily requisitions. Each 
section usually with 
civilian superintendents in charge of these 
subdivisions, each one containing a dis- 
tributing point for about 2,000 people. 
Cards of identification were at once issued 
and ‘accounts kept of the issues to each 
family to prevent duplication. Clothing, 
food, tents, shoes and bedding were all 
handled through this bureau. This organi- 
zation was greatly helped by various mem- 
bers of the National Red Cross Association, 
for whom the bureau was created by Gen- 
eral Greely. They could not handle this 


was__ subdivided, 


work themselves on account of its magni- 


As 
the numbers of dependent people dimin- 


tude, but rendered valuable assistance. 


ished in food stations as they secured means 
of self support, these stations were consoli- 
dated to save the cost of transportation of 
This relief bureau has 
also by careful work eliminated many of the 
unworthy. 


food and supplies. 


In these ways the issues have 
been reduced to less than one-sixth of the 
Food kitchens 


amount first supplied. were 


meal 
To 
were 


later instituted, which supplied a hot 
for 15 cents to those who could pay. 
those who were destitute free tickets 
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Photo by F. L. Stone 


This has been further effective in 
preventing any suffering and has reduced 
materially the cost of the rations furnished. 
It has effected a reduction of the number 
of dependents as well. There are now only 
about 40,000 people in the camps who are 
still dependent on the relief supplies. 

The Army organization, the responsibility 


issued. 


and fidelity of its officers, has thus smoothly 
worked out a problem that ‘assumed huge 
proportions. This work 
turned over to the Red Cross Association 


relief will be 
when it has been reduced to the point where 
they can handle it without aid. 

The third phase of the Army assistance to 
the people of San Francisco is that con- 
nected with the sanitation. The burning of 
hospitals and the removal of the sick turned 
still another stream of more helpless people 
into the Army posts. The general hospital 
and the post hospitals at the Presidio and 
at Fort Mason were filled. Hundreds of 
the patients were placed on the piazzas, 
after all available space had been filled with- 


CAMP OF REFUGEES AT 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


GOLDEN GATE PARK. 


in. Hundreds were placed in tents on the 
lawns outside. Nurses and doctors who 
were burned out, followed their patients and 
most unselfishly rendered valuable assist- 
ance. 

sut the greatest help has been the sanita- 
tion of the camps of refugees. After the 
fire it was boldly predicted that a terrible 
epidemic would surely sweep through the 
crowds of people who were unaccustomed 
to the scanty and plain food and the rough 
shelter of the camps. Smallpox and dysen- 
tery were mostly feared. 

To prepare against this the work of sani- 


tation was placed under the Army medical 


corps and the city divided into sanitary dis- 


tricts. These districts were further sub- 
divided into areas easily inspected by one 
man. By close inspection of all suspected 
cases, by carefully watching the garbage 
and latrines and by warnings against drink- 
ing unboiled water or milk all such trouble 
has been averted. It has even been stated 


that the simple fare, outdoor life and extra 
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exercise have made San Francisco healthier 
than before the fire. 
indigestion have disappeared in many obsti- 
nate cases. 
easily discovered and isolated, have greatly 
diminished. The net result has been not 
only no epidemic, but an actual increase in 
the general health of the town. 

Looking back then over the scenes of the 


Nervous disorders and 


Infectious diseases, being more 


last month and a half, no one can help being 
struck with the prominent place taken by 
the Army in the enormous work of protec- 
tion and rescue of this city. No soldier 


asked whether it was rightly a part of his 
duty, no one hesitated to help the city in 
distress, but they all cheerfully exposed 
themselves to danger, and many suffered 
hardships often more severe than those of 


actual war. They now have won for them- 
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selves lasting credit for their brave and 
effective work. 

In the protection of lives and property 
during the fire, when stragglers and thieves 
were only waiting for an opportunity to 
loot and murder, in fighting fire and de- 
molishing dangerous ruins, the troops were 
always effective and their methods worthy 
of highest praise. 
and feeding the destitute the same quick, 
efficient Army system brought order out of 
confusion. In protecting the health of the 
refugees and preventing an epidemic as 
great a victory has been achieved. None of 
us can look back on the work accomplished 
without a pardonable feeling of pride in the 
It will be many 
a year before the San Franciscan forgets his 
friend—the Regular. 


In housing the homeless 


Army’s splendid record. 
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SERVANTS OF PEACE 


How useful the Army can be in unexpected crises of peace has been demon- 
strated to admiration at San Francisco. And its efficiency as a machine of rescue 
and rehabilitation is made doubly evident now that the military has given place to 
a civil administration. For the civil ministers of relief are no sooner installed than 
they are furiously assailed with charges of incompetence and worse. These charges 
probably mean no more than that the new machinery works wastefully, with vile 


creakings and jolts, and produces results which compare sadly with those secured by 


the perfected mechanism of the military arrangements which went before. But the 
testimony to Army men and Army methods is not the less eloquent on that ac- 
count. There were no such charges while Gen. Greely was in control. These 
observations are commonplaces, and are made now because it so happens that 
attention is called at the moment to another particular in which the Army has been 
of incalculable service in a peaceful field. 

It is no new obligation this time, though one which has got much less public 
recognition than the San Francisco contribution. The glory belongs in this case to 
the medical branch of the Service, and in particular to one man in that service— 
a man now dead, with little fame among his countrymen, and little reward from 
his superiors. 

Walter Reed, M. D., Major and Surgeon, U. S. A., was the man who conducted 
the experiments, first in the laboratory and then in the fever camp in Cuba, which 
resulted in fastening upon the mosquito the responsibility for the spread of yellow 
fever. Thereby it has come about that the most mortal of the diseases which used 
to be epidemic in American cities, the scourge which used to be an annual vis- 
itant of our Southern coasts, which has slain its thousands in Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, Charleston, Memphis, to say nothing of Havana, has been subdued and 
muzzled and all but stamped out. Dr. Reed was assisted in his work by other med- 
ical officers of the Army, and enlisted men—volunteers—submitted to be bitten by 
the deadly insects, contracted the fever and risked their lives upon the test. These 
facts are old—not new—but they are recalled to mind by the publication of a life 
of Dr. Reed, “Walter Reed and Yellow Fever,” written by Howard A. Kelly, M. 
D., of Johns Hopkins University. The volume (which is issued by Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, New York,) deserves to be read widely in and out of the Service, for 
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Dr. Reed’s fame has been somewhat disgracefully neglected. Therefore we may 
be pardoned a few words about him here. 

He was a native of Virginia, took his medical degree most precociously at the 
University of Virginia at the age of 17 years, spent eight years in New York Hos- 
pitals, and entered the Medical Service of the United States Army as Assistant 
Surgeon at 25. After that he spent eighteen years as Post Surgeon, chiefly in 
far Western stations, coming to Washington at last, four years before the War with 
Spain, to become Curator of the Army Medical Museum and Professor of Bacteri- 
ology and Clinical Microscopy in the Army Medical School. It was while there that 


he undertook the work in yellow fever for which the world owes him so great a 


debt. Everybody has read about that; everybody knows something of the results 
of it. The story of Dr. Reed’s life as told by Dr. Kelly is not only an interesting 
narrative, it bears out the high reputation as a man which he bore among his 
associates in the Service. Dr. Reed died in 1902, and was buried at Arlington. 


A WORD FOR MODERATION 


Running contrary to the “historical argument” for the biggest possible battleship 
quoted last month from a distinguished British naval writer, it is to be noted that 
two other weighty authorities have lately been moved to protest earnestly against 
this particular “megalomania,” if, twisting a word back a bit, we may so name it. 
Admiral Sir E. R. Freemantle, R. N., writing in the British Navy League Journal, 
is one of these, and Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, U. S. N., in an exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive paper on the battle of the Sea of Japan, (Proceedings of the Naval 
Institute) is the other. 

Capt. Mahan’s argument is concerned largely with Togo’s engagement, as it 
involves questions of speed—tending to show that speed advantages of a fraction of 
a knot are of small importance—but he considers also the question of bulk. He 
urges that the race for mere bigness is gathering a terrifying momentum, each 
nation being set to strive madly to build the next ship bigger than the last of 
its own or any rival, while, in the rush many other factors of efficiency are obscured 
and neglected. Obviously, he remarks, “the ultimate tendency will be to make 
ships after too short a time unequal to a place in the line,” and he adds: “This 
willful premature antiquating of good vessels is a growing and wanton evil.” Ad- 
miral Freemantle speaks thus: “For many purposes master battleships are unsuit- 
able, and I cannot but regret that we have, unnecessarily, as it seems to me, led 
the way in the national competition.” 

The “logicality” of progressive increase of size is not disputed, but these author- 
ities favor putting brakes of intelligent common sense on the secular tendency. 
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The frightful cost of the unchecked process at its present speed—both in build- 


ing the new and abandoning the old—seems to hint that “logic” in such matters 
may be carried to extremes. This lesson has lately been driven home by the whole- 
sale relegation of British warships to the junk pile, and, certainly, the money-provid- 


ing powers both in England and America, have begun to be appalled by the 


spectre of the ultimate growth of the naval budget. For that reason, if no other, 
the words of Admiral Freemantle and Captain Mahan may be counted as wisely 
and iudiciously placed. They will tend to allay an incipient public alarm at the 
probable future demands of this monster of sea power. 


MODESTLY SUGGESTED 


A somewhat neglected aspect of a much discussed question receives mention 
in a recent number of the journal of merchant marine matters which is called 
“Shipping Illustrated.” The question is that raised by the practice of certain hotels 
in barring from their precincts, and certain theatres in excluding from their orchestra 
seats naval seamen in uniform. The newspapers all over the country denounce 
the practice as unseemly, unpatriotic and snobbish, and “Shipping Illustrated” 
characterizing it as peculiarly unbecoming in a democratic nation, wishes the Blue- 
jacket, the naval seaman’s organ, all success in the campaign against so humiliat- 
ing a discrimination. However, our civilian contemporary goes on to say: 

“There is another matter which might possibly enlist with equal advantage 
the attention of the Bluejacket. With the influence which the worthy publication 
no doubt enjoys among the men of the lower deck, it might remind them that if 
they wish civilians to respect the American naval uniform, they must begin to 
respect it themselves, and the best way of doing so is to avoid assuming that 
slouchy and swaggering gait which many believe quite smart and sea-going, One 
cannot, in all fairness, blame the proprietor of a respectable resort who debars 
therefrom such sailors as stroll about with chest exposed, turned up trousers 
showing fringes at the bottom, cuffs rolled up, collar folded inwards, lanyard dang- 
ling about loose, and a cap, the drum of which has been removed, pulled down 
to conceal the name of the wearer’s ship. When Admiral Evans’ fleet was in 
New York some time ago, it was noticed that the men from certain ships always 
presented a tidy and seamanlike appearance, while the crews of some vessels were 
notorious in their wanderings from the dictates of both good taste and the naval 
regulations.” 

While long-continued observation of the conduct and bearing of naval enlisted 
men ashore in our cities assures us that with regard to the vast majority of them 
the criticism of “Shipping Illustrated” does ‘not apply, it must be admitted, on the 
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strength of the same observation, that there are exceptions to the rule of becom- 
ing behavior. In view of these exceptions, the suggestion of our contemporary is 
not without value. Undoubtedly the great majority of well-behaved seamen have 
suffered from the reputation which these rakish fellows have been at such pains 
to acquire in public resorts. And the campaign against the present injustice of 
hotel keepers and theatre managers can not but be hastened to a successful issue, 
if the bluejackets themselves actively discourage and discountenance among the 
small minority who are guilty of them the rowdy affectations mentioned. 


FOR ALL TO SEE 


A distinct advantage of the arrangements made.by the War Department for the 
concentration of the Army into camps of instruction during August is a purely 
incidental one. Not only are the officers and men to be afforded opportunities to 
practice evolutions where considerable masses of troops of all arms are involved, 
not only are the conditions to be assimilated as nearly as possible to those of 
active service in the field and on the march, not only are the lawn party elements 
(so delightful and so romantically out of gear with the stern trade of modern war- 
fare) to be omitted, not only are the officers and men of the National Guard to 
have these benefits and have the regulars set before them as models, but there is 
something more. Those long marches across country appointed to each detachment 
will serve to give the inhabitants of many remote places where the uniform of the 
United States soldier is not seen from year’s end to year’s end, ocular proof that 
there really is an Army. And not only that. They will see, the inhabitants of 
these remote places, their Army in its working clothes; clothes so much more sat- 
isfactory to the eye than the parade dress; and they will see it employed about its 
business, not in detail loafing pictureSquely on the street corners or glorifying the 
veranda of the summer hotel. They will see the infantry trudging along the dusty 
roads with pack and rifle, the cavalry jogging along through the same dust, or 
camping in the open and attending to their horses quite as any rural stableman 
might; the artillery dragging the guns through the long day up hill and down, in 
a fashion as businesslike as any teamster with a load of wood or cotton bales. The 
spectacle should be one to discourage much glorious sentiment and to breed a deal of 
practical respect. The arrangements, as our readers know, are such, and the routes 
going and coming so laid out, as to require marches each way of about two hun- 
dred miles for the Infantry, and for the Cavalry and Field Artillery two hundred 
and fifty miles each way. 
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“8 TANDING next to 
himself in 


man 
point of 
longevity, is the 
When the first man 
discovered himself 


law. 


with dominion 
the 
found 


enacted for his 


here 
over all earth, he 
that there 


sole 


soon 


had _ been bene- 
fit, a law, which has come down to this 
day The 
it may be seen at every railroad crossing, 
Who has 
not seen, tacked to the tree in the farmer’s 
orchard, this familiar legend: ‘“‘No tres- 
passing allowed here.” 

When Father Adam took his first walk 
around the 


unimpaired. descendants of 


and by every country roadside. 


world he discovered an or- 
chard, where was conspicuously posted 
the first copy of this sign, based upon this 
the first trespass law ever enacted. This 
law would have yet, perhaps, been 
undefiled, had not diplomacy swiftly fol- 
lowed with its advent into the world. The 
first and chiefest of all the diplomats, and 
the one who is yet the dean of the diplo- 
matic corps, was his Satanic Majesty, 
who, at the court of the High Prince, 
suggested that his laws were without 
force and effect. Following the dictates 
of diplomacy, and disobeying the first 
prohibitive laws ever enacted for his 
guidance, man caused to be drawn the 
first hostile ever left its 
scabbard, when Adam at its point was 
driven from the Garden of Eden. 


sword which 


From 
that good day to this, the sword has been 


the emblem of dominion. The power 
that has given man control over man, or 
wrested from him his holdings. Modern 
civilization ought to banish the sword to 
the walls of the museum, resting in the 
hope that nations would cease to bleed 
other, that the 
of barbarism at most, and a useless en- 
cumbrance at least. The American War 
Department was preparing to eliminate 
it from the soldiers’ equipment, when the 
little from Japan demon- 
strated that, against all the high explo- 
sives of could be 
wielded with as deadly effect, and be as 
potent a power to-day as when it stood 
between Adam and the Garden of Eden. 

The fundamental law of the universe 
is that of life and death. A _ nation 
strongly built upon a foundation of stur- 
dy manhood 


each sabre was a relic 


brown man 


modern science, it 


and good marksmanship, 
raises a proud head into a world of com- 
mercial supremacy. Having reached the 
pinnacle it loses sight of the history of 
the world; loses sight of the fundamental 
laws of life, and, feeling securely en- 
trenched behind its bags of money, be- 
lieves in the approaching time when na- 


tions shall learn to war no more. But— 


“Ill fares the nation, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


No nation in the history of all time has 
ever reached the pinnacle of commercial 
supremacy unless it builded upon a foun- 
dation of military excellence. No nation 
has ever lost the art to march well and 
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shoot straight, in the assimilated gran- 
deur of gaudy uniforms and blazing imi- 
tations of military pomp, but that has 
found an early grave in the Valley of 
Oblivion. Since mankind became di- 
vided into nations, every nation has main- 
tained some sort of a fighting force— 
either for aggression or self defence. 
This fighting force has sometimes taken 
the form of what is now known as a 
standing army. It has sometimes taken 
the form of what 
military force. The standing army is 
comparatively a modern institution, not 
having come into existence until about 
the time of the Roman Empire. The 
militia-man of to-day is descended through 
The Minute 
Men, the Scotch Clansmen, the British 
Retainers, back to the days when David 
was King and Joab the Captain of the 
host. If we may judge from the records 
that have come down to us from that day, 
Joab was a sort of Lieutenant General, 
and Chief of Staff to King David. When 
David ordered him one day to make a 
return of the strength of the militia in 
all Israel and Judea, the report showed 
that in Israel there were 800,000 men that 
drew the sword and in Judea there were 
500,000, making a total of 1,300,000 fight- 
ing men, ready to respond to the call of 
that ancient monarch. We are accus- 
tomed to look upon the American Repub- 
lic as a mighty nation, and upon her 
fighting strength as superior to most 
things that have been. The annual re- 
port of General Adna R. Chaffee, Chief 
of Staff of the U. S. Army, for the year 
1905, shows that President Roosevelt has 
subject to his call 60,000 regular troops 
and 111,000 militiamen, making 171,000 
armed men. 


is now known as a 


a long line of ancestors. 


A much smaller army than 
that which followed David. 

The immediate ancestor of the present 
day soldier was the retainer of the feudal 


lord. Some time after the Reformation 
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the British Regular came into being. He 
came across the ocean and fought the 
American Revolution against the Conti- 
nental Army, composed of the simplest 
form of militiamen. 

It was laid down in the Articles of 
Confederation, at the beginning of the 
Government, that a standing military 
force should be limited to the number 
actually needed to man the forts and 
protect the frontier; but that a well regu- 
lated and disciplined militia should be the 
true defence of the free people. When 
the Constitution of the United States 
came to be adopted, the same principle 
was again recognized when the Constitu- 
tion declared “that the Congress shall 
have power to raise and support armies, 
but no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be of a longer term than two years; 
to provide for organizing, arming and dis- 
ciplining the militia.” 

Since the adoption of the Constitution, 
by law, the fighting force of the United 
States has come to be divided into three 
classes—the regular army, the volunteers 
and the militia. The volunteers are those 
called out by the United States Govern- 
ment and mustered into the service of the 
United States in time of war. 

The militia of the States was originally 
composed, and is yet by theory of law, of 
every able-bodied male citizen between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five years, 
not exempt by law. In the early days of 
the Republic these men were her reliance 
for defence. It was required that they 
should turn out at stated times, usually 
about four times a year, for military 
training. These days were known as 
The 


men were divided into companies, regi- 


“Muster Days” or “Training Days.” 
ments, brigades and divisions, by dis- 
tricts. A certain piece of territory, in 
which resided a hundred men of the mili- 
tary age, was commanded by a Captain. 


These were at first called Hundreds, as 
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“Bermuda Hundred,” and others in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, where the name 
still stands. Ten of these districts con- 
stituted the territory of a regiment. A 
certain number of regiments a brigade, 
etc. When the country grew in popula- 
tion this system proved a failure, as the 
“Training Day” soon became a day of 
frolic and drunken riot, and about the 
time of the Mexican War it was aban- 
doned altogether. Early in the century, 
however, Congress made an appropria- 
tion of four hundred thousand dollars per 
annum, which was to be used to purchase 
tents, arms and other equipments to be 
held by the States for the use of the mi- 
litia. The States began to allow the or- 
ganizing of separate companies, without 
regard to militia districts, which kept up 
a regular organization and had regular 
stated drills. These companies were 
armed and equipped out of this national 
appropriation, and these companies grad- 
ually grew to take the place entirely of 
the old militia system. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the States 
gradually began the adoption of laws, 
which provided for these companies for 
a definite period of years, and their or- 
ganizations, on a basis similar to that of 
the regular army. But no change was 
made either in the law or in the appro- 
priation by Congress during the entire 
nineteenth century, but in 1903 a measure 
was adopted which provided for a general 
supervision of the militia of the States, 
by the United States Government, and 
the appropriation was increased from 
$400,000.00 to $1,000,000.00 dollars per 
annum. The States were not required to 
come under the jurisdiction of this law, 
unless they desired to do so, but nearly 
all of the States have done so, and this 
law is now practically the militia law of 
the land. It provides that the militia 
shall be inspected annually by an officer 
detailed by the War Department for that 


purpose; that the companies shall come 
up to a certain standard of efficiency; that 
they may be called into active service by 
the general government for a period not 
exceeding nine months; that they shall 
have instructions for a period of not less 
than an hour, twenty-six times per an- 
num, and that they shall spend not less 
than five days per annum in field instruc- 
tions. The appropriation made by Con- 
gress is sufficient to pay only a propor- 
tion of the expense of this system. 

The law in the several States provides 
that the militia shall be composed of 
every able bodied man between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five years, not ex- 
empt by law. It is still within the au- 
thority of the Governor, if he desires to 
do so under the law, to require this mi- 
litia force to assemble at regular intervals 
for instructions. The State laws also 
provide that there shall be an active mi- 
litia, known usually as the National 
Guard, which is organized as_ stated 
above, and when a State has voluntarily 
accepted the provision of the militia law 
of 1903, its force is a part of the military 
arm of the national government. During 
the time they are on duty, they are sub- 
ject to the same discipline as troops of a 
regular army. It is provided by law that 
the physical and moral requirements of 
men accepted in these volunteer compa- 
nies shall be the same as that provided 
for in the regular army. 

The laws of the United States, and of 
the States, provide that the military es- 
tablishments. shall be governed by cer- 
tain laws and regulations of their own. 
Military courts are provided for the pun- 
ishment of offenses, and are as much a 
part of the government as any other 
court of the land. A military court has 
the title of court martial. A court mar- 
tial is constituted by order of the Presi- 
dent, a Governor, or a certain Command- 
ing Officer, and is composed of from 
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three to thirteen officers. The prosecut- 
ing attorney of this court is an officer 
especially appointed for that purpose, 
who is known as Judge Advocate. This 
court has jurisdiction of military of- 
fenses, and of those persons in the mili- 
tary service. It has the power to punish 
offenders by fine or imprisonment, or by 
infliction of the death penalty in time of 
war. A majority of the court is suffi- 
cient for conviction. Prisoners are 
brought before the court by means of 
charges or specifications, which must be 
preferred by an officer. The charge must 
state what Article of War has been vio- 
lated by the accused. The specifications 
must set forth the details of the offense. 
Upon this indictment the evidence is 
taken, and the proceedings, together with 
the evidence, reduced to writing. When 
a verdict is found, the proceedings must 
be certified to by the Judge Advocate, 
and forwarded by him, under seal, to the 


authority which appointed the court. The 
oath administered to the court provides 
that the findings shall not be divulged 


by any member of the court. Therefore, 
when a case is concluded, the verdict is 
never known until the case has been pass- 
ed upon by the reviewing authority, 
which is usually the officer who appoint- 
ed the court. 

There is another kind of court pro- 
vided by the Constitution, which is 
known as the field officers’ court. This 
court consists of a field officer, a Major, 
Lieutenant-Colonel or Colonel, who is 
authorized to try small offenses commit- 
ted in his own command, and award a 
limited amount of punishment. Of late 
years the law has been so amended that 
this court is now known as a summary 
court, and can be presided over by an 
officer of any rank. This is the police 
court of the army, which deals out sum- 
mary justice to small offenders. 
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The militia merely serves as the 
school for America’s defense. No militia 
organization of any consequence has ever 
cut any figure in any of our great wars, 
since the Revolution. The Government has 
always called for volunteers which have 
been officered almost exclusively by former 
militiamen. One reason for this lies in the 
fact that we have never had a militia force 
large enough to create an army. Our 
militia force to-day does not contain enough 
competent men to make officers for the 
army that would be necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to raise, to engage in a war with 
any of the first class powers. The weakest 
place in the American Government, is 
found in the fact that the better class of 
citizens are so absorbed in the question 
of money getting that they fail to realize 
that a time may come when business will 
be unstable ; when the nether world may be 
in the ascendancy ; when a foreign foe may 
threaten our shores; and that if such a 
condition should prevail, a competent 
force could not be organized in time to 
prevent disaster. 

This is a nation of commercial men. The 
drummer with his grip is on the firing line. 
He meets the enemy in South America, 
penetrates to darkest Africa, and draws his 
sample case under the shadow of the throne 
of the world’s greatest monarchs. It has 
taken us generations to train this army of 
drummers, to make them competent to do 
these things, and to educate the great cap- 
tains of industry to manage and direct 
them ; yet these same people, skilled as they 
are in the great problems of commerce, are 
unable to realize that any other condition 
of affairs might exist, and that it would 
take as long a time to perfect an equally 
competent army of soldiers, as it has to per- 
fect our great machinery of finance and 
commerce, which must stand or fall on the 
ability for self defense as established by the 
men behind the gun. 











Correspondence Between Major General Jackson and 
Brevet Major General Scott, on the Subject of 


An Order Bearing Date the 22d of Apmil, 1817 


Which was published by the Former to the Troops of His Division, and Printed About 
the Same Time in Most of the Public Papers 


Note.—The foregoing in Gen. Scott's 
handwriting is the title of a MS. presented 
to the Library U. S. M. A. by John Lam- 
bert Cadwalader, Esq. Much of the MS. of 
29 foolscap pages is also in Gen. Scott’s 
autograph. The order referred to made a 
great stir in its time, and deserved to do 
so. It is printed below from one of the 
original copies published by Gen. Jackson, 
which was found among the Swift MSS. of 
the Library. 

Adjutant-General’s Office, 
Nashville, Apr. 22d 1817. 
Head-Quarters, 
Division of the South. 
Division Order. 

The Commanding General considers it due to 
the principles of subordination, which ought and 
must exist in an Army, to prohibit the obedience 
of any order emanating from the Department of 
War, to Officers of this Division, who have re- 
ported and been assigned to duty, unless coming 
through him as the proper organ of communica- 
tion. The object of this order is to prevent the 
recurrence of a circumstance which removed an 
important officer from the division, without the 
knowledge of the Commanding General, and in- 
deed when he supposed that officer engaged in 
his official duties, and anticipated hourly the re- 
ceipt of his official reports, on a subject of great 
importance to his command; Also to prevent the 
Topographical reports from being made public 
through the medium of news-papers, as was done 
in the case alluded to, thereby enabling the 
enemy to obtain the benefit of all our Topographi- 
cal researches as soon as the general command- 
ing, who is responsible for the defence of his 
division. Superior officers having commands as- 
signed them, are held responsible to their gov- 
ernment for the character and conduct of that 





command; and it might as. well be justified in 
an officer senior in command to give orders to a 
guard on duty, without passing that order 
through the officer of that guard, as that the De- 
partment of War should countermand the ar- 
rangements of commanding generals, without 
giving their order through the proper channel. 
To acquiesce in such a course, would be a tame 
surrender of military rights and etiquette, and 
at once subvert the established principles of sub- 
ordination and good order. Obedience to the law- 
ful commands of superior officers, is constitu- 
tionally and morally required; but there is a 
chain of communication that binds the military 
compact, which, if broken, opens the door to 
disobedience and disrespect, and gives loose to 
the turbulent spirits, who are ever ready to excite 
mutiny. All Physicians able to perform duty, 
who are absent on furlough, will forthwith re- 
pair to their respective posts. Commanding 
officers of regiments and corps, are required to 
report, specially, all officers absent from duty 
after the 30th of June next, and their cause of 
absence. “The army is too small to tolerate idlers, 
and they will be dismissed the service.” 
By order of Major-General Jackson. 
Here begins Gen. Scott’s MS. 
E. S. H. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The correspondence is offered in MS. un- 
der the following circumstances: On the 
21st of February, 1818, the War Depart- 
ment issued in orders, a regulation in these 
words: 

All publications relative to transactions be- 
tween officers, of a private and personal nature, 
are prohibited. Any newspaper publications, or 
hand-bills, of such a character, will be cause for 
the arrest of an officer, and the foundation of 
charge against him. It is made the duty of all 
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officers, having the power, to arrest and prefer 
evidence for charge on such publication; and 
whenever such charge is preferred, one specifica- 
tion of which will be the violation of this regula- 
tion, the proper authority will bring the officer 
to trial before a general court martial. 


Up to this moment Gen. S. has not vio- 
lated this regulation either in its letter or 
spirit. Indeed he had no inclination to ob- 
trude on the public his difference with Gen. 
J. until the latter had, particularly during 
his late tour between Nashville and New 
York, widely circulated garbled* manuscript 
copies of the correspondence and caused al- 
lusions to be made to it, in certain public 
papers in a spirit of equal malevolence and 
misrepresentation. 

These facts having come to his knowledge 
Gen. S. on the 22nd ultimo called the at- 
tention of the Secretary of War to the 
above regulation—not for the purpose of in- 
voking the aid of the Government, but to 
ask permission to defend himself by a fair 
publication in a pamphlet form, as that 
made seemed to stand precisely on the same 
ground with a publication in MS.—neither 
being expressly prohibited. 

The Secretary, said in reply, that the De- 
partment was not in possession of evidence 
to the fact of the violation of its order, and 
even if such evidence were furnished, that 
would rather be a reason for enforcing the 
penalty against the guilty, than a motive for 
relaxation in respect to the other party. 

Without deciding in his own mind wheth- 
er this could or would be done, in respect to 
Gen. J., Gen. S. on the 8th inst. furnished 
the Secretary with the most unequivocal 
evidence of the garbled publication before 


*Extract of a letter written by a gentleman of 
honor and intelligence, dated at N. York, Mar. 
2nd, 1819.—“Gen. Jackson during his late visit 
to this place, was at some trouble to cause to 
be widely distributed his correspondence with 
you. He left with a gentleman (late a Lieut. 
Col. of the army) a copy—say of the anony- 
mous letter, his letter to you, your reply, and 
his rejoinder—all certified by his A. De Camp.” 
The reader will perceive that the 4th letter of 
the series was omitted. Gen. S. has reason to 
suspect similar practices elsewhere. 
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asserted—leaving it to him, as the conserva- 
tor of the discipline of the army, to say 
whether his regulation was violated or not, 
and to act or acquiesce as he might think 
proper. But feeling at the same time, that, 
whatever might be the result of his contro- 
versy with Gen. J., a vindication of his char- 
acter before the public was a preliminary 
step of the first necessity—Gen. S. in the 
same letter, submitted for the consideration 
of the proper authority, the following 
points : 

1. Seeing that the regulation, in question, 
had not received the sanction of Congress, 
to which body the right is given “to make 
rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces” (1st. Sec. 8th ar. 
Constitution) and according to the practice 
in such cases, Gen. S. suggested, that, per- 
haps, it might be recalled. 

2. Supposing the regulation valid, with- 
out such sanction, it was asked, whether a 
publication in a pamphlet form, like a pub- 
lication in MS. might not be considered 
a casus omissus and, therefore, innocent? 

3. If it were decided, that both modes of 
publication were prohibited, Gen. S. desired 
that it might be particularly observed, that 
the regulation was, in the hands of Gen. 
J., at once a weapon of offence and defence. 

It seems, nevertheless, that the regulation 
is not to be recalled, and that Gen. J. will 
not be selected as the pivot on which to try 
the principle, whether a MS. publication be 
a violation or not. As the weaker party, in 
the controversy, both before the govern- 
ment and the country Gen. — has no dis- 
position to come to trial on the other point, 
touching the pamphlet—altho’ the princi- 
ples governing the two cases appear to be 
precisely the same. It is enough that he ad- 
mits that “laws are made for the weak and 
not the strong,” without wishing the pub- 
lic should have before it, at the same time, 
and at his expense, two living and concur- 
rent illustrations of the truths contained in 
that apothem. 
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Gen. S. therefore, has no mode left him 
to counteract the machinations he com- 
plains of, or to vindicate his character, ex- 
cepting by shielding himself under the pre- 
cedent set by his opponent—in respect to 
the form of publication; and in this mode 
the public shall have the whole correspond- 
ence. 

But even here again Gen. S. labours un- 
der a great disadvantage in comparison 
with his opponent. He has not a numerous 
staff to copy, to certify and circulate the 
correspondence. He, in the discharge of 
the laborious duties confided to him, hap- 
pens, at this moment, not to have an aide- 
de-camp with him. His occupations do not 
permit him to cry his papers thro’ the prin- 
cipal cities of the Union, nor can he have 
recourse to any person about him for the 
convenient frank to relieve his pocket from 
postage. Labouring under all those disad- 
vantages—under fatigue and indisposition, 
he makes this appeal to the public, and 
begs, that the few friends to whom he may 
have it in his power to send copies will 
give them the widest circulation. Some 
other persons will be furnished in due time. 
Richmond, Va., March 18th, 1819. 


Origin of the Correspondence. 


General Scott first saw, at his quarters 
in New York, about the last of May, 1817, 


the celebrated order. He read it in haste 
and does not recollect to have made any 
particular remark on it at that time. 

About the 9th June following, Gen S. 
went to dine at a private house where he 
met a highly respectable family and com- 
pany, and among the guests, the governor 
of the State, elect. By this period the or- 
der had been printed in all the city papers 
and was, as will be remembered, the lead- 
ing topic everywhere. It soon became the 
subject of conversation (before dinner) 
between the governor and Gen. S., who 
were seated near each other. The gover- 
nor thought the order mutinous, and Gen. 
S. felt himself called upon, by the turn 


of the conversation, if not expressly in- 
vited (which is his belief) to state pro- 
fessionally, what were the principles in- 
volved in the question raised by Gen. J. 
with the War Department, or President. 
His opinions and his illustrations, or in 
other words what was said by him, at the 
time, and on two other occasions (one be- 
fore, the other after, the 14th August) will 
be found, in substance, and almost liter- 
ally, in the second letter of the series. 
This conversation, was, no doubt, par- 
tially overheard by one or two other guests, 
tho’ conducted in the ordinary tone and 
not obtruded on the company. The other 
conversation prior to the 14th August (the 
date of the anonymous letter) was within 
the hearing of three gentlemen, whose char- 
acters and pursuits make it quite impossible 
to suspect either of them of being Gen. 
Jackson’s anonymous correspondent. 


[Nore.—All the foregoing is in General 
Scott’s handwriting. E. S. H.] 


Letter I. Gen. J. to Gen. S. 


Nashville Sept. 8, 1817. 
Head Quarters, 
D. of the South. 
Sir, 

With that candour due the character you have 
sustained as a soldier and a man of honor; and 
with the frankness of the latter I address you. 

Enclosed is a copy of an anonymous letter post 
marked New York. 14th august 1817, together 
with a publication taken from the Columbian 
which accompanied the letter. I have not per- 
mitted myself for a moment to believe, that the 
conduct ascribed to you is correct. Candour 
however induces me to lay them before you, that 
you may have it in your power to say how far 
they be incorrectly stated. 

If any order has been the subject of your ani- 
madversions, it is believed you will at once admit 
it, and the extent to which you may have gone. 

I am Sir, respectfully 


Your mo. ob. serv. 
(signed) ANDREW JACKSON. 
Gen. W. Scott, 


U. S. Army. 


“Anonymous letter addressed to Maj. 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, Post Marked ‘New 
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York, Aug. 14, 
1817.” 


“Your late order has been the subject of much 
“private and public remark. The War office 
“gentry and their adherents, pensioners and ex- 
“pectants, have all been busy, but no one (of 
“sufficient mark for your notice) more than 
“Major Gen. Scott, who I am credibly informed, 
“goes so far as to call the order in question an 
“act of mutiny. In this district he is the organ of 
“government insinuations, and the supposed 
“author of the paper inclosed—which however 
“(the better to cover him) was not published 
“until after he had left this city for the lakes. 
“Be on your guard as they have placed spies upon 
“Brown here—so it is probable you are not with- 
“out them. The Eastern Federalists, having now 
“become all good republicans, and pledged to the 
“support of the President, as he to them, gov- 
“ernment can now do well without the aid of 
“Tennessee &c. &c. 

“A word to the wise is enough.” 

“The enclosed is taken from the Columbian, a 
“paper of much circulation in this State, new 
“York’— 

(Signed) “Certified, J. M. Glassell, A. D. Camp.” 


and received the 3d, Sep. 


Notes. 


[Mostly in Gen. Scott’s handwriting. | 


If the writer 
meant to class Gen. S. among them, he 


War Office gentry, etc. 


was totally mistaken. The acting Secre- 
tary of War, from the summer of 1816, to 
Dec. 1817, was the chief clerk of the De- 
partment—a very worthy and highly re- 
spectable private gentleman, no doubt, but 
previously unknown as a public character, 
and, therefore, in the opinion of Gen S. 
(as was frequently expressed by him at 
the time) an unfit person to preside over 
the army, or to represent it before the 
Congress or the country. It is due to this 
gentleman, to add, thtit whilst in the De- 
partment, he conducted himself with great 
modesty and propriety. Gen. S. had noth- 
ing to expect, or to ask of the government, 
except that the law and his rank entitled 
him to. 

In this district he is the organ, etc. This 
is utterly false. Gen. S. has never, since 
the war, taken a part, either in general 
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or local politics. He held no correspond- 
ence with the executive department of the 
government, except on professional matters, 
and none with the President; and can al- 
most say, that he never once had a con- 
versation with a resident of the state of 
New York on the politics of the state, ex- 
cept with one or two military friends, the 
particular admirers of Mr. Clinton. 

They have placed spies on Brown here, 
etc. Gens. Brown and Scott were, and are, 
on terms of friendship and intimacy. On 
reading this correspondence to Gen. B. (in 
Jany. 1818) he frankly acknowledged, that 
Gen. J. had sent him a copy of the anony- 
mous letter to put him on his guard against 
Gen. S. The letter jestingly remarked, that 
if a spy had been placed on him, the 
President was the person; for at the time 
the anonymous letter was written, the two 
were making the tour of the north-west 
frontier together, and on a footing of much 
mutual respect and good will. Gen. S. has 
reason to believe, moreover, that Gen. B. 
is well pleased with Mr. M. as President, 
and the latter with Gen. B. as the com- 
mander of the army. This is to the honour 
of both, for Gen. B. is known to be a de- 
cided Clintonian. 

The eastern federalists, etc. Here we dis- 
cover the hand of a master. Never was 
gudgeon seized with greater avidity! “A 
word to the wise is enough.” The bait was 
swallowed, and Gen. J. has placed his char- 
acter for wisdom beyond the reach of doubt. 
“Dewitt Clinton, our next President,” has 
since been, it is said, his standing toast. But 
let us recall to mind some of the political 
events of that day. Mr. Clinton had just 
been elected Governor, and an election was 
then going on in Pennsylvania from which 
he was supposed to entertain hopes of the 
most favorable results. Had his friends 
succeeded in electing Gen. Heister, repub- 
lican Tennessee and General Jackson 
would have constituted a handsome addi- 
tion to the nucleus of opposition. It is im- 
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possible, therefore, not to perceive that a 
Clintonian was the anonymous writer— 
Gen. S. repeats, that he has been but a 
passive observer of those events not that he 
had not all the rights of any other citizen, 
in regard to such questions, but because re- 
spect for himself (under his relation with 
the President as commander and com- 
manded) induced him to wave these rights. 

“General Jackson's Doctrines of obed- 
ience.” (Enclosed in the foregoing letters.) 
Questions to the Editor of and other 
learned casuists.—1. Suppose the Govern- 
ment of the U. S. give orders to a Gen. 
Officer, or delicately signify their wishes 
and intentions to remove from a certain 
command, one of the Generals protegés and 
favourites? These orders or intentions of 
Government are not pleasing to either the 
chief or his subordinate. They therefore 
employ their joint facilities of maneuvering 
to frustrate the object of Government. By 


artifices, evasions, and pretended misappre- 
hensions of meaning, they have so far pre- 


vailed as to hold a command in defiance of 
Government itself for nearly a year. 

Does not this case prove that Govern- 
ment itself, when restricted, according to 
the dictatorial system of General Jackson, 
may not only be tricked and assaulted, but 
absolutely nullified? What redress would 
an interested court martial afford? 2. Sup- 
pose that through the same General positive 
orders were given, by Government, for an- 
other officer to supercede his Protegé and 
favourite in the command of his usurped 
place—Suppose these positive orders, as 
they were not susceptible of quibble or sub- 
terfuge, be pocketed, laid aside, delayed, 
and not executed, for more months, than 
it would be necessary to employ days or 
hours; would this care prove the utility of 
Government, relying for the execution of 
its orders solely on the integrity of a Com- 
mander? Perhaps it may be alleged that 
such cases are purely imaginary; let facts 
which have occurred in less than a year be 


examined, and it will then be Known 
whether they vary in any respects, from the 
cases as above stated. 
A QUERIST. 
“Certified J. M. GLAssELL, 
A. D. Camp.” 


Letter II. Gen. S. to Gen. J. 
Head Quarters 1 & 3. M. Y. Dep. 


New York, Octo. 4, 1817. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of* 
your letter of the 8th ultimo, together with the 
two papers therein inclosed. 

I am not the author of the miserable and un- 
meaning article copied from “the Columbian,” 
and (not being a reader of that Gazette) should 
probably never have heard of it, but for the copy 
you have sent me. And whilst on the subject 
of writing and publishing, it may save time, to 
say, at once, that with the exception of the sub- 
stance of two articles which appeared in “The 
Enquirer” last fall, and a journal kept whilst a 
prisoner in the hands of the Enemy, I have not 
written, nor caused any other to write a single 
line for any gazette whatever, since the com- 
mencement of the war. 

Conversing with some two or three private 
Gentlemen, about as many times, on the subject 
of the Division order, dated at Nashville, April 
22nd, 1817, it is true that I gave it as my opinion, 
that that paper was, as it respected the future, 
mutinous in its character and tendency; and, as it 
respected the past, a reprimand of the com- 
mander-in-chief, the President of the U. S. for 
altho’ the latter be not expressly named, it is a 
principle well understood, that the War Depart- 
ment, without at least his supposed sanction, 
cannot give a valid command to an ensign. 

I have, thus, sir, frankly answered the queries 
adressed to me, and which were suggested to you 
by the letter of your anonymous correspondent; 
but on a question so important as that which you 
have raised with the War Department, or in 
other words with the President of the U. States, 
and in which I find myself incidentally involved, I 
must take leave to illustrate my meaning a little; 
—in doing which I shall employ almost the pre- 
cise language which was used on the occasion 
above alluded to. 

Take any three officers. Let A be the common 
superior, B the intermediate commander, and C 
the common junior. A wishes to make an order 
which shall affect C. The good of the Service, 
Etiquette and country, require, no doubt, that 
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the order should pass through B; or, if expedi- 
tion and the dispersed situation of the parties 
make it necessary to send the order direct to C 
(of which necessity A is the judge) the good of 
the Service, Etiquette and Country require, with 
as little doubt, that A notify B thereof, as soon 
as practicable. Such notice, of itself, has always 
been held sufficient, under the circumstances last 
stated. But we will suppose that A sends the 
order direct to C, and neglects to notify B 
thereof; and such appears to be the precise case 
alluded to in the order before cited. Has B no 
redress against this irregularity? He may un- 
questionably remonstrate with A, in a respectful 
manner, and if remonstrance fails, and there be- 
ing a higher military authority than A, B may 
appeal to it for redress. Now in the case under 
consideration, there existed no such higher au- 
thority: The War Department, or in other words, 
the President, being the common superior (A), 
and the general of Division, the intermediate 
Commander, (B). A private and respectful re- 
monstrance, therefore, appears to have been the 
only mode of redress which circumstances ad- 
mited of. An appeal to the Army or the public, 
before or after such remonstrance, seems to have 
been a greater irregularity than the measure com- 
plained of; to reprobate that measure publicly, as 
the Division order does, was to mount higher in 
the scale of indecorum; but when the order goes 
so far as to prohibit to all officers in the Division, 
an obedience to the commands of the President 
of the U. States, unless received through Division 
Headquarters, it appears to me that nothing but 
mutiny and defiance can be understood or in- 
tended. 

There is another view of this subject which 
must have escaped you, as I am persuaded there 
is not a man in America less disposed to shift 
responsability from himself to a weaker party 
than yourself. Suppose the War Department, by 
order of the President, send instructions direct 
to the commanding officer, perhaps a Captain, at 
Nichitoches (a post within your Division) to at- 
tack the body of Spanish Royalists nearest to 
that frontier. 

If the Captain obeys, you arrest him; but if in 


*Let it be here remembered that this illus- 
trative statement was strictly in reply: Gen. J. 
had said “if my order has been the subject of 
your animadversion, it is believed that you will 
at once admit it, and the extent to which you 
may have gone.”—Gen. S., however, omitted 
one remark made by him, on all the occasions 
alluded to: speaking of the order, he said,— 
“nevertheless as this indiscretion on the part of 
Gen J. no doubt proceeded from that vehemence 
and impetuosity of character to which we owe 
one of the most splendid victories not only of 
the country but of the age, he, (Gen. S.) hopes, 
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compliance with your prohibition he sets the 
commands of the President at naught, he would 
find himself in direct conflict with the highest 
military authority under the Constitution, and 
thus would have to maintain against that “fearful 
odds,” the dangerous position, laid down in your 
order. 

Surely this consequence could not have been 
foreseen by you, when you penned that order.* 

I must pray you to believe, sir, that I have 
expressed my opinion on this great question with- 
out the least hostility to yourself, personally, and 
without any view of making my court in another 
quarter, as is insinuated by your anonymous cor- 
respondent—I have nothing to fear or hope, from 
either party. It is not likely that the Executive 
will be offended, at the opinion, that it has com- 
mitted an irregularity in the transmission in one 
of its orders; and as to yourself, altho’ I cheer- 
fully admit that you are my Superior, I deny that 
you are my commanding officer, within the mean- 
ing of the 6th Article of the Rules and Articles 
of War. Even if I belonged to your Division, I 
should not hesitate to repeat to you all that I 
have said, at any time, on your subject if a 
proper occasion offered; and what is more, I 
should expect your approbation; as in my hum- 
ble judgment, refutation is imposible. 

As you do not adopt the imputations contained 
in the anonymous letter, a copy of which you en- 
closed, I shall not degrade myself by any further 
notice of it. 

I have just shown the article from “The Colum- 
bian” to some Military gentlemen of this place, 
from whom I learnt that it was probably in- 
tended to be applied to a case which has recently 
occurred at West Point. 

The writer is supposed to proceed upon a re- 
port, (which is nevertheless believed to be erro- 
neous) that Brig. Gen. Swift had orders from 
the War Department, more than a twelvemonth 
since, to remove Captain Partridge from the 
Military Academy, and that he supposed those 
orders, etc., The author is believed to be a young 
man of the Army, and was at the time of Publi- 
cation in this City, but not under my command, 
and with whom I have never had the smallest 
that the one act might be tolerated on account 
of the other.” This was omitted for opposite 
but obvious reasons, both by himself and the 
anonymous writer. Gen. S. can confidently ap- 
peal to, perhaps, more than a thousand persons 
in Europe and America, in proof of the pride 
and enthusiasm with which he has uniformly 
spoken of the defence of New Orleans; and he 
agrees to be held infamous if two respectible 
witnesses will aver that he was ever heard, prior 
to the 22nd Decemb. 1817, to speak of Gen. J. 
in other tones than those of admiration. 
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intimacy. I forbear to mention his name, because 
it is only known by conjecture. 
I have the honor to be, 
Ob. 
(Signed) W. Scotr 
To Maj. Gen. A. Jackson, 
&e., &c., &c. 


No. III. Gen. J. to Gen. S. 


Head Quarters District of the S. 


Nashville Decem. 3rd, 1817. 

Sir :— 

I have been absent from this place a con- 
siderable time, rendering the last friendly offices 
I could to a particular friend, whose eyes I 
closed on the 20th ultimo. Owing to this, Your 
letter of the 4th Octo. was not received until 
the first instant. 

Upon receipt of the anonymous communication, 
made me from New York, I hastened to lay it 
before you. That course was suggested to me, 
by the respect I felt for you as a man and a 
soldier, and that you might have it in your power 
to answer how far you had been guilty of so 
base, and inexcusable conduct. Independent of 
the services you had rendered your country; the 
circumstances of your wearing the badge and in- 
signia of a soldier, led me to the conclusion, that 
I was adressing a gentleman. With these feelings 
you were written to; and had an idea been for a 
moment entertained, that you could have de- 
cended from the high and dignified character of a 
Major General of the United States, and used 
language so opprobious and insolent, as you have 
done, rest assured, I should have viewed you, as 
too contemptible, to have held any converse with 
you on the subject. If you have lived in this 
world thus long, in entire ignorance of the obli- 
gations and duties which honor impose, you are 
indeed past the time of learning; and surely he 
must be ignorant of them, who seems so little 
under their influence. 

Pray Sir does your recollection serve, in what 
School of Philosophy you were taught; that to a 
letter enquiring into the nature of a supposed 
injury, and clothed in language decorous and un- 
exceptionable, an answer should be given 
couched in pompous insolence and bullying ex- 
pression. I had hoped, that what was charged 
upon you by my anonymous correspondent was 
unfounded; I had hoped so, from a belief that 
Gen. Scott was a soldier and a gentleman; but 
when I see those words, it becomes a matter of 
enquiry how far a man of honorable feeling can 
reconcile them to himself, or longer set up a claim 
to that character. Are you ignorant, sir, that 


had my order, at which your refined judgment is 
so extremely touched, been made the subject of 
enquiry, you might from your standing—not 
your character, have been constituted one of my 
judges? How very proper then was it, thus 
situated, and without a Knowledge of any of the 
attendant circumstances, for you to have pre- 
judged the whole matter? This at different 
times, and in the circle of your friends you could 
do, and yet had I been arraiged, and you detailed 
as one of my judges, with the designs of an 
assassin, lurking under a fair exterior, you would 
have approached the holy Sanctuary of Justice. 
Is conduct like this congenial with that high 
sense of dignity, which should be seated in a 
soldier’s bosom? Is it due from a Brother officer 
to assail in the dark, the reputation of another, 
and stab him at a moment when he cannot ex- 
pect it? I might insult an honorable man by 
questions such as these, but shall not expect that 
they will harrow up one, who must be dead to all 
those feelings, which are the true characteristic 
of a gentleman. 

In terms polite as I was capable of noting, I 
asked you if my informant had stated truly—if 
you were the author of the publication and re- 
marks charged against you, and to what extent :— 
a reference to your letter, without any comment 
of mine, will inform how far you have persued a 
similar course:—how little of the gentleman, 
and how much of the hectoring bully you have 
manifested. If nothing else would, the epaulets, 
which grace your shoulders, should have dictated 
to you a different course, and have admonished 
you, that however small may have been your re- 
spect for another—respect for yourself should 
have taught you the necessity of replying, at 
least: mildly, to the enqueries I suggested; and 
more especially should you have done this, when 
your own convictions, must have fixed you as 
guilty of the abominable crime of detraction—of 
slandering, and behind his back, a brother officer. 
But not content with answering to what was pro- 
posed, your overweening vanity has led you to 
make an offering of your advice.* Believe me 
sir, it is not in my power to render you any 
thanks: I: think too highly of myself to suppose 
that I stand at all in need of your admonitions; 
and too lightly of you, to appreciate them as 
useful; For good advice, I am always thankful; 
but can never fail to spurn it, when I know it to 
flow from an incompetent, or corrupt source; the 
breast where base and guilty possessions dwell, 
is not the place to look for virtue, or anything 


*When, where? Gen. S. is quite unconscious 
of the fact. 
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that leads to virtue. My notions sir, are not 
those now taught in modern Schools, or in fash- 
ionable high life; they were imbibed in ancient 
days, and hitherto have and yet bear me to the 
conclusion, that he who can wantonly outrage the 
feelings of another—who can without cause ex- 
tend injury where none is done, is capable of any 
crime however detestable in its nature and will 
not fail to commit it, whenever it may be im- 
posed by necessity. 

I shall not stoop sir, to a justification of my 
order before you, or to notice the weakness and 
absurdities of your tinsel rhetoric: it may be 
quite conclusive with yourself, and I have no dis- 
position to attempt convincing you, that your in- 
genuity is not as profound, as you imagined it. 
To my government, whenever it may please, I 
hold myself liable to answer, and to produce the 
reasons which prompted me to the course I took; 
and to the intermedling pimps and spies of the 
War Department, who are in the garb of Gentle- 
men, I hold myself responsible for any grievance 
they may labour under on my account, with 
which you have my permission to number your- 
self. 

For what I have said I offer no apology; You 
have deserved it all, and more, will it necessary 
to say more. I will barely remark in conclusion, 
that if you feel yourself aggrieved at what is here 
said, any communication from you will reach me 
safely at this place. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Yr. Ob. Serv. 


(Signed) ANDREW JACKSON. 


Brevet Major General 
W. Scorrt, 
U. S. Army, 
New York. 


The foregoing extraordinary letter was 


laid aside until almost forgotten. When 
certain of his feelings, Gen S. sat down to 
reply to it. He thought of New Orleans 
and some other affairs in which the parties 
had been respectively engaged, and it ap- 
peared to him that a brace of pistols could 
add nothing to the character of either. He 
conceived that at the age he had then at- 
tained some little reputation for temper and 
moderation began to be an object worthy of 
his consideration, however they might be 
disregarded by his opponent. In fact, it did 
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not once seriously occur to him, that the 
courage of either could be put in question; 
and, therefore, he found himself perfectly at 
liberty to consult his sense of justice and 
propriety, rather than his passions—yet he 
understands, that, on this point Gen. J. 
shrugs his shoulders and looks mysteriously 
whilst he suffers his minors to flatter him 
that he has obtained a triumph. Miserable 
Vanity! Most puerile and unworthy con- 
ceit! A triumph over the fears of Gen. S.! 
The latter does not doubt the courage of 
Gen. J., yet he might enumerate several 
affairs, in every one of which he was, prob- 
ably, exposed to greater personal danger 
than Gen. J. has encountered in his whole 
Military career. And here let him not “be 
called a fool for boasting”; for he may say 
with one of the greatest of men, “mine 
enemy hath forced me to it.” But is it a 
boast, in an American, to assert his indiffer- 
ence to personal danger? Gen. S. has com- 
manded some thousands of his countrymen, 
at different times, and does not remember 
three individuals among them, who were 
deficient in that almost universal attribute. 

But the foregoing letter has been repre- 
sented as a challenge, and the reply to it a 
non-acceptance—on the ground of religious 
scruples. The double falsehood will not 
escape the reader, altho’ it be true, that 
Gen. S. in a playful humor chose to treat 
the letter as a challenge. And as to the 
other points; however repugnant to his 
principles, it may be “to do a contrived 
murder,” either under forms, or, in viola- 
tion of them; or by his own voluntary seek- 
ing, Gen. S. whenever he shall think it 
necessary will be as free to defend his 
reputation against calumny as he would be 
to slay a robber who should attempt his life 
on the highway. He knows of no code of 
morals which would disarm him in either 
case, nor does the promise in the following 
letter ;—for, as that was made without con- 
sideration, so may it be withdrawn with- 
out explanation or apology. 
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Letter IV. Gen. S. to Gen. J.— 


Head Qr. 1st & 3d My. Depts. 


New York, Jany., 2, 1818. 
Sir: 

Your letter of the 3 ultimo was handed to me 
about the 22nd. and has not been read, I might 
almost say thought of, since. These circum- 
stances will show that it is my wish to reply to 
you dispassionately. 

I regret that I cannot accept the challenge that 
you offer me. Perhaps I may be restrained from 
wishing to level a pistol at the breast of a fel- 
low being, in private combat, by a sense of re- 
ligion; but lest this motive should excite the 
ridicule of gentlemen of liberal habits of think- 
ing and acting, I beg leave, to add, that I decline 
the honor of your invitation from patriotic 
scruples. My ambition is not that of Eratostra- 
tus—I should think it would be very easy for 
you to console yourself under this refusal, by the 
application of a few epithets, as coward, &c., to 
the object of your resentment, and I here promise 
to leave you until the next war to persuade your- 
self of their truth. 

Your famous order bears date the 22d April, 
1817 with intervals of three or four months, there- 
fore, that is, when it has been officially published 
to the troops of your division, and printed in 
almost every paper in the Union—as if to chal- 
lenge discussion—I found myself in Company 
when it was the subject of conversation. Not 
being under your command, I was as free to 
give my opinion on that public act as any one 
else; for I presume you will not assert, that when 
an officer is not expressly restrained by the Mili- 
tary Code he has not all the rights of any other 
citizen. For this fair expresion of opinion, on a 
principle as universal as the profession of arms— 
and which opinion I, afterwards, at your instance, 
stated to you, in all its detail—you are pleased to 
charge me with having slandered you behind your 
back !—an accusation which, I consider the more 
amusing, as I never had the honor of being in 
Your presence in all my life! I can assure you, 
Sir, that nothing but my great respect for your 
superior age and services, prevented me from 
indulging also, in a little bitter pleasantry on this 
point. 

It seems that you are under the further im- 
pression that if you had been brought to trial 
for publishing that order—(an idea that I have 
never heard any other suggest) and / appointed 
oneof your judges, that, assasin-like,I should have 
approached the holy Sanctuary of Justice, etc; such 
is, I think, your language. Now like you, (with- 
out believing one word of it) it would be as easy 
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for me (manually,) to retort all this abuse as it 
was for you to originate it; but I must inform 
you, Sir, that however much I may desire to 
emulate certain portions of your history, I am not 
at all inclined to folow the pernicious example 
that your letter furnished. 

You complain of harshness on my part. My 
letter to which yours is a reply, is, undoubtedly 
somewhat bold in its character; but believing, 
that in an affair with you, it was only necessary 
to have right on one’s side, in order to obtain ap- 
probation, I had no other care in its composition, 
than to avoid everything personally offensive, as 
far as the truth, and a fair discussion of the sub- 
ject would permit; and I still rest persuaded 
that the fact corresponds with my intention. It is 
true, that I spoke of you, and treated you as a 


man....without the petty qualifications of...... 
in addressing You...... as so many diminut...... 
apprehend that universal...... have somewhat 
spoiled you; and...... ultimately be obliged to 
Wi. <4 place habit, observed in respect 
eneen people, and consider you......than a 
gentleman. 


Permit me to request—I think I have a right to 
demand—a sight of the original anonymous 
letter which has given rise to this discussion. If I 
mistake not your correspondent is a greater per- 
sonage than you, perhaps, imagine—nay so high, 
that he has once essayed to sit himself above the 
highest in our political sphere. The letter shall 
be returned as soon as the hand is compared with 
that of a certain agent of the personage alluded 
to. 

I cannot close this letter without expressing a 
belief, that on the return of your wonted mag- 
nanimity, I shall be requested to burn the one 
which has elicited it, by way of apology for the 
injury it does me. Accordingly, it has been seen, 
as yet, by but one individual (of my staff) and 
shall be held in reserve until a certain time has 
elapsed. Attending that just expectation, in the 
meantime, I shall have the honour to remain, 


Sir Very respectfully ; 
Yr. mo. ob. servt. 

(Signed) W. Scorr. 
To Map. Gen. ANDREW JACKSON. 

Psi wees the foregoing and of course 
SO Sy hae sewees anonymous letter. His 
errr Pere correspondence were fully 
communicated ............ friend of Gov. 
CRN WHR. nc icckion vests notice thereof 
to that personage.......... Gen. S. is not 
informed. ...... the correspondence itself 
would have been ............ Clinton, but 
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for the prohibitory regular 

which came out before Gen. J 

to the letter, if he had been 

until his opponent had set him the ex- 
ample (a precedent not disapproved by the 
War Department) supposed that the 
first sentence of the regulation (“all publi- 
cations” &c.,) interdicted manuscript copies 
as well as others. Until then a distinction 
of this sort appeared to him absurd; for 
how easy would it be for any of the numer- 
ous persons to whom Gen. J. has delivered 
copies or rather parts of the correspon- 
dence, to print them? The moment they 
passed out of his hands they ceased to be 
under his control. 

After all, it is possible, that the suspicions 
above expressed are unjust, as it respects 
one individual altho’ there is not room to 
doubt, that the anonymous letter was writ- 
ten to serve the views of Mr. C. and that 
those views have been affected, as least so 
far as they respect Gen. J.—Should Gen. S. 


ever discover or find cause to believe that 


Mr. Clinton neither wrote nor dictated the 
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anonymous letter, there is no apology which 
one gentleman may prescribe to another, 
that shall not be promptly and cheerfully 
rendered. 

And here, Gen. S., must, in candour, 
state, that sometime during the Summer or 
fall of 1818, when a threat of Gen. J. (that 
he meant to visit N. York for the purpose 

published in a Georgia 
as was said, from an 
tioned in the Gen. J. would 
to fight everybody 
the subject of the famous order 
he (Mr. C.) was still one 
informant, who had 
suspicion entertained in 
, Was certainly im- 
pressed conversation, with the idea 
that no agency in dictating the letter. 
Gen. S. may be very well content to yield 

himself to the same beliefs.— 


previously 
respect to the 


[Nore: The blanks are caused by water- 
stains on the paper, which is endorsed (I be- 
lieve) in Munroe’s handwriting: Correspond- 
ence between Genl....Genl. Jackson. This was 
recd. by mail....frank cover....directed to....D. 
Parker. E. S. H.] 





FOUND IN THE HAVERSACK 


SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 


this page, 


Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con- 


tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


Hill's Defence 


ILL, an old time private of one of the col- 
ored regiments, was being tried by a gen- 
eral court for being drunk at guard-mount. 

At his defence, he was permitted to tell his 
own story, which he did as follows: 

“Well, gemmen, I'll tell you jes how it was. 
You see one of the boys was gettin’ married the 
night befo’ an’ we was all celebratin’ a little. I 
takes a little drink, mebbie four or five times an’ 
the first thing you know, Ol’ Hill’s drunk again. 
But I gits out fo’ guard-mount alright. I was 
feelin’ a little bit frazzled, but I——,” here words 
seemed to fail the old man and, turning to the 
judge-advocate, a very abstemious man, he said, 
“Yo’ jes’ put dat down, Mr. Judge-Advocate, 
*cause yo’ know mo’ ’bout dat than I do.” 


PDs 


Army Humor 


HE following army chestnut is bald, but 

thousands of our youngsters to-day do 

not know it, and the nut is too good to lose 
sight of. 

The expedition was fitting out at Council 
Bluffs—then the outskirts of Western settle- 
ment—for a dash into the Indian country, and 
the veteran Colonel commanding sent for 
Lieutenant Brown, their youngest messmate. 

“Lieutenant Brown, I have noticed your good 
judgment and discrimination and I want you, Sir, 
to assume charge of our mess and select the 
stores for this trip.” 

“Yes, Colonel,” replied the Lieutenant, saluting. 
“All right, Sir. What shall I procure, Sir?” 

“Use your judgment, Sir—don’t bother me. 
You have been with this mess for a month now 
and should know what it needs for field service, 
Sir.” 

“All right, Colonel. 
tenant retired. 

The following day the Colonel met the Lieu- 
tenant about the mess wagon. 


Yes, Sir,” and the Lieu- 


“Well, Mr. Brown,” he asked, “Have you 
everything in and loaded?” 

“Yes, Colonel, everything in the wagon, Sir.” 

“Ahem—What did you buy, Mr. Brown? Let 
me see the list.” 

“Yes, Sir, here it is, Sir.” 

The Colonel’s wrinkled visage illuminated with 
approval as he read off—— 

“Yes, ahem—Two boxes hard bread, five hams 
and six barrels whiskey. Ah yes, very good, Mr. 
Brown, very good, but—er—don’t you think you 
got too much HAM?” 


Tes 


The Correct Interpretation 


HE chapel in which he worshipped was a 
very small building with but one way of 
exit. He had been detained in the vestry room 
beyond the moment when he hoped to have been 
on his way home. Then moving toward the exit 
he found to his embarrassment that three ladies 
stood in the doorway, completely barring the 
way and talking volubly. His impatience knew 
no bounds, and when they finally dispersed he 
made a dive through the cleared passage and a 
sprint for home, which he reached before his 
temper had had time to cool. Late, did you say? 
Well I knew I should be, three women held the 
doorway talking their silly nothings, making 
more dao than the animal Balaam rode. Stop, 
my dear, urged the wife, you are getting your 
scripture all wrong. The bible says it was the 
angel that blocked the way, it was the ass that 
made the fuss about it. 


PD sT 


Graveyard Humor 
EPITAPH. 
Here lies Mathew Mud, 
Death did him no hurt; 
When alive he was Mud, 
And now he’s but dirt. 
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Friendship 

6é"T 'HAT’S a very stupid beast of yours, John,” 

said a minister to one of his parishioners, a 
peddler, who drove his merchandise from door 
to door in a small cart drawn by a donkey. “I 
never see you but the creature is braying.” “Yes, 
sir,” replied the peddler, “you know the heart’s 
warm when friends meet.” 


a 


Ruining the Revenue 
— on, Jim, and I'll set up to a drink.” 
Jim—“No, man, I’ve joined the Blue Rib- 
bons.” “And why did you do that, Jim?” Jim— 
“I did it to spite the old government. There'll 
be an awful hole in the revenue this year.” 


BDwT 


RIVATE MULLIGAN, Company E,, oth 
Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, 
was put on guard for the first time in his life. 
The second week that the regiment arrived at 
Camp Thomas, Chickamauga Park, Ga., he had 
Post No. 1, and when the officer of the guard 
came, Mulligan had been on post for half an 
hour. Mulligan called out, “Turn out the push, 
here comes the main guy.” The officer of the day 
hearing this, retraced his steps and went with- 
out the guard lines to reach the guard house by 
another route. Mulligan observing this, called 
out, “never mind the push, the son of a gun is 
not going this way.” 
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Old Rodger Norton 


Here lies entombed old Roger Norton, 
Whose sudden death was oddly brought on; 
Trying one day his corn to mow off, 
The razor slipped and cut his toe off; 
The toe, or rather what it grew to, 
An inflammation quickly flew to; 
The parts then took to mortifying, 
And poor old Roger took to dying. 


Pee 


Beneath this stone, a lump of clay, 
Lies Arabella Young, 

Who, on the 29th of May, 

Began to hold her tongue. 


a 


The Wounded Man’s Deceit 


T THE second battle of Bull Run a Con- 
federate soldier who was from the Em- 

erald Isle, found a helpless Federal soldier 
by the roadside who said he was badly wound- 
ed in the leg and asked to be taken to the 
field hospital. Without a word the good 
hearted fellow swung him over his shoulder 
and started to the rear; on the way a cannon 
ball took off the head of the wounded man 
unknown to his carrier. Arriving at his des- 
tination the surgeons asked what he meant 
by bringing them a corpse. With a glance 
backward and a look of disgust the Irishman 
threw the body down, exclaiming: “The de- 
cateful cuss, he towld me he was only shot in 


the leg.” 





Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and will be 


published at the earliest date possible. 


GISMOND-WOHLFERT 
An Englewood, N. J., June 7th, 1906. Lieut. 
Abram C. Gismond N. G. N. Y. and Miss 
Emma Wohlfert. 


BALLARD-WALLACE 
At Chester, Pa. July 18th, 1906. Lieut. 
William Wirt Ballard, jr., Art. Corps, U. S. A. 
and Miss Sara Gertrude Wallace. 


HEIDT-McKINLEY 
At Fort Des Moines, Ia., July 18, 1906. Capt. 
Grayson V. Heidt, 15th Cavalry and Miss 
Grace Howe McKinley. 


WHEELER-KEATING 
At Buffalo, N. Y., July roth, 1906. Lieut. 
Ernest S. Wheeler, Art. Corps U. S. A. and 
Miss Mollie Keating. 


PENNING-LAWLER 


At St. Paul, Minn., July rath, 1906. Edmund 
J. Pennington and Mrs. Ella Sturgis Lawler, 
daughter of the late Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, 
U. G&A. 


McCAWLEY-DAVIS 
At Washington, D. C., July 24, 1906. Maj. 
Charles Laurie McCawley, U. S. M. C. and 
Mrs. John Davis. 


BLEEKER-PARKS 


At Nashville, Tenn., July 3, 1906. Mr. John 
S. Bleeker, son of Rear Admiral J. V. B. 
Bleeker and Miss Annie Parks. 


ARMISTEAD-TUTT 


At Manila, P. I, June roth, 1906. Capt. 
Carroll Falconer Armistead, 21st Infantry and 
Miss Margaret Elizabeth Tutt. 


MOULD-SENTER 
At Omaha, Neb., June 16th, 1906. Lieut. 
William E. Mould, U. S. A., retired and Miss 


Grace Evelyn Senter. 


HALL-DEGRAFF 


At Bismarck, S. D., June 27th, 1906. Lieut. 
Albert Leas Hall, U. S. A. and Miss Daisy 
Marion DeGraff. 


McCURDY-MUHLEMAN 


At Hannibal, Ohio, July 11th, 1906. Mr. 
Okey Johnson, McCurdy and Miss Josephine 
Louise Muhleman, sister-in-law of Capt. Ed- 
ward H. Schulz, C. E., U. S. A. 


REEDER-JANSON 


At Buffalo, N. Y., June 28th, 1906. Capt. 
William H. Reeder, U. S. N. and Mrs. Sarah 


Cox Janson. 
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THE BALLAD OF MUNGO’S OATH 


BY 
THOMAS YBARRA 


Old Skull-and-Cross-Bones Mungo was a pirate 
of the worst; 

In all the things men should not do he easily 
stood first, 

His ship, the “Peccadillo,” was his sweetheart, 
first and last, 

And the grandeur of his swearing was considered 
unsurpassed. 


But once old Mungo hollered: “I must have va- 
riety— 

Whatever ship I capture next I’ll let depart scot- 
free.” 

And then, to clinch what he had said, the Pirate 
Oath he spake, 

The Iron Oath that buccaneers are never known 
to break. 


And lo! they promptly overhauled a vessel, sail- 
ing free, 

A vessel huge—the Spanish royal treasure-galleon 
she— 

With priceless pearls and silver bars, with dia- 
monds and gold 

Full laden from her gunwale to the bottom of her 
hold. 


When Mungo saw the hoard of wealth and 
thought of what he’d sworn, 

Old schools of cussing perished and another 
school was born— 

Miltonic—grand—volcanic—full of flaring meta- 
phor— 

And bursts of molten language quite unparalleled 
before. 


And the sailors of the galleon promptly under- 
stood the case, 

And they flaunted bags of money in the pirate’s 
greedy face; 

And showed him kegs of diamonds, silver ingots, 
rubies bright, 

Amid the most expressive Spanish symptoms of 
delight. 


Wicked Mungo tore his whiskers and prepared 
to sail away, 

Though the Spanish crew and captain urged him 
courteously to stay. 

Standing ankle-deep in money, they expressed 
their deep regrets, 

And handed him a lemon and a box of cigar- 
ettes. 


Old Skull-and-Cross-Bones Mungo and the Pec- 


cadillo’s crew 


Sailed the oceans in a frenzy thirsting for a cap- 


ture new, 


But all the ships they sighted—and they found 
them by the score— 


Were either little dugouts or enormous men-of- 


war. 
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SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in ever 


branch of the service. 


All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith bu 


no comributor’s name will be published without permission. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Masteller attended the 
dance given by the officers of the Bremerton 
Navy Yard, June 9, in honor of Miss Burwell, 
daughter of Captain Burwell, U. S. N. 

Captain and Mrs. M. M. Mills entertained at 
dinner on June 9, in honor of Colonel Taylor. 
Their guests were: Colonel Taylor, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Ohnstad. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. C. E. T. Lull and son, Ed- 
ward, have gone to San Diego, Cal., for a couple 
of months. 

On Friday evening, June 15, the enlisted men 
gave a hop in the gymnasium of the post ex- 
change. The orchestra of the 6th Band fur- 
nished the music. 

Captain and Mrs. M. M. Mills entertained at 
cards Saturday evening, June 16. Their guests 
were: Captain and Mrs. Waterhouse, Captain and 
Mrs. Reeder, Lieutenant and Mrs. Ohnstad, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Masteller, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Rorebeck, Lieutenant and Mrs. Clark, Miss Clark 
and Lieutenants Moore and Peterson. 

Dr. Whitney, D. S., U. S. A., has completed his 
work at this post and returned to his station, 
Vancouver Barracks. 

Lieutenant J. A. Moore, under orders to join 


the new class at Fort Monroe, left the post July 
3 on two months’ leave. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Clarke, Miss Clarke and 
Miss Bradly were the dinner guests of Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. Rorebeck on Saturday evening, 
June 23. 

Mrs. M. M. Mills and Mrs. C. G. Rorebeck 
sailed July 7 on the U. S. R. T. Buford. 
expect to be gone about a month. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Birnie left the 15th of 
July on a month’s leave before joining the class 
at Fort Monroe. 


Fort Howard, Md. 


On June 20th, the 21st and 103d Companies, 


They 


Coast Artillery, broke all previous records for 
mortar practice. 
was looked 


Prior to this date 75 per cent. 
upon as a score, and 


that percentage has been attained, it is believed, 


marvelous 


but two or three times before. The range was 
between 7,000 and 8,000 yards, and the target 
was towed in a sinuous and correspondingly 
difficult course at a speed of 5 or 6 miles an 
hour. 
ammunition details carried in harmony, for the 
target was tracked and the mortars fired ex- 
actly as had been predicted some seconds before. 


Gunners, cannoneers, range sections and 
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—— 
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AND 
Results Three-quarters of a 
minute was fired columns of 
spray rose in the air about the target, which 
was momentarily hidden from sight. 


were apparent. 


after each salvo 
That good 
shooting was being done we all knew, but until 
the range observer (an officer whose official re- 
port hits had 
returned to post, definite scores not 
be absolutely His 
the tension, for he announced with a smile “all 
This the 
had been true in 


determines and misses in 


the 


range ) 
could 
relieved 


ascertained. report 


determined record as 


discharged 


hits in range.” 


the salvos devia- 
tion as well 
for 16 shots had been fired in 8 minutes and 57 


Fort 


Moreover, there was time to spare, 


Howard has made the record in 
per and it will stand 
until an equal score is made in better time. 

From the 18th to the 25th of June the troops 
of this district Fort Howard. 
From Fort Howard were the District Staff, the 
21st, 40th and 103d Companies, Coast Artillery ; 
from Fort McHenry the 39th Company, Coast 
Artillery. Colonel H. R. Anderson, Artillery 
Corps, was in command. 


seconds 


mortar firing—100 cent., 


were in camp at 


sounded 
two or three times each day and night, and fire 
The 
night drills were of great interest and instruc- 
tive to both officers srilliant 
from the searchlights disclosed to the view of 
the defenders in the garrison all of the moves of 
the the 

Under 
caliber practice was held at 


During the week “call to arms” was 


command drill was held on these occasions. 


and men. beams 


enemy on water. 


service conditions, fire command sub 
night, the targets 
being so stationed as to represent torpedo boats 


The 


repulsed, as the shore batteries did 


and battleships in a night attack. enemy 
was easily 
One “battleship” 


Unusual in- 


excellent work throughout. 


alone suffered 70 per cent. of hits. 
terest shown by all who participated in 
these 


tion to 


was 


realistic exercises. For valuable instruc- 


all nothing 
compared with these service “problems.” 


concerned seems to have 


Several visitors have been in garrison re- 
cently. 

Cadet John Halabird Mr. Cruikshank 
have visited Captain and Mrs. Cruikshank. 

Colonel and Mrs. D. H. Brush are now visit- 
ing their daughter, Mrs. Clarence Jr. 
‘Colonel Brush is the Inspector General of the 
Northern Division and will return to St. Louis, 
his station, about the 9th of July. 


Mr. Rapp Brush has joined his sister, Mrs. 


and 


Deems, 


Deems, and will visit here during the summer 


while away from Exeter, N. H., on his vacation. 
Miss Roder, of Baltimore, is the guest of Miss 
Anderson. 
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Mrs. Von Rapp, of Philadelphia, is spending a 
with Mrs. Hugh 
Screven Brown. 

Captain and Mrs. Cruikshank entertained de- 
lightfully at dinner on Thursday, june 28. The 
guests were Colonel and Mrs. D. H. Brush, Mr. 
Rapp Brush and Mrs. Clarence 
Deems, Jr. 

The “Glorious 
here; with the exception of the salute fired at 


few days Lieutenant and 


and Lieutenant 


Fourth” passed very quietly 
noon, no celebration marked the day. 

Mrs. 
cards Friday afternoon, the sixth of July, for 


her guest, Mrs. Von Rapp. 


Hugh Screven Brown entertained at 


Lieutenant Clarence Deems, Jr., leaves the 
garrison about July yth on a leave of absence of 
He will visit his father, Major 
at Fort Schuyler, New York. 


Swimming parties and tennis form the prin- 


two months. 


Clarence Deems, 
cipal amusements of the post now. 

Leave for ten days, to take effect the roth in- 
stant, has been granted First Lieutenant Hugh 
Screven Brown. 

First Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon Kent 
Nelson, of Fort McHenry, is detailed for duty at 
Mount the 
ceuvres. and 


Gretna, Pa., 
First 


during summer man- 


Lieutenant Assistant Sur- 


geon C. F. Morse, at this post, will take charge 
of the sick at Fort McHenry during this period. 
First Lieutenant J. D. Watson will relieve tem- 
porarily First Lieutenant Clarance Deems, Jr., 
of his duties as District Adjutant and District 
Officer the 
the latter on leave. 

On the evening of July 3d an impromptu hop 


Ordnance during absence only of 


was held in the new Post Exchange Building by 
members of the 40th Company, Coast Artillery. 
A number of the officers and their wives and 
guests were present. 

A very exciting and interesting list of events 
characterized the Field Day held on the 3d of 
July. 


220-yard 


A list of the events and winners follows: 
Dash—7 Entries. 1st Private Slee, 
40th Company, C. A. Time, 25 seconds; 2d 
Mechanic Lamkins, 21st Company, C. A.; 3d 
Private Alton, 103d Company, C. A. 
Running High Jump—7 Entries. Ist 
Thomas, 40th Company, C. A., 5 feet 2 inches; 
2d Corporal Clair, 21st Company, C. A., 4 feet 
II inches; 3d Parker, 21st Company, 
C. A., 4 feet 3 inches; 4th Sergeant Nichols, 21st 
Company, C. A., 4 feet 2 inches. 
Dash—8 Ist 
merman, 40th Company, C. A, 


Private 


Private 


Am- 
Time, II 3-5 
2d Private Perkins, 103d Company, C. 
A.; 3d Private Fordney, 21st Company, C. A. 


Running Broad Jump—s5 


100-yard Entries. Private 


seconds; 
Private 


Entries. Ist 
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Thomas, 40th Company, C. A., 17 feet % inch; 
2d Sergeant Short, 103d Company, C. A., 15 feet 
10 inches; 3d Private Sutton, 21st Company, C. 
A., 15 feet 312 inches; 4th Sergeant Jenkins, 103d 
Company, C. A., 14 feet 10% inches. 

Shoe Race—5 Entries. ist Private Paul, goth 
Company, C. A.; 2d Private Hurner, 103d Com- 
pany, C. A.; 4th Private Halts, 103d Gompany, 
a 

120-yard Hurdle—8 Entries. Ist Private 
Parker, 21st Company, C. A. Time, 16 4-5 sec- 
onds; 2d Private Livelsberger, 40th Company, 
C. A.; 3d Mechanic 21st 
Cc. 

Putting 16-pound Shot—7 Entries. 1st Cap- 
tain Pearson, 40th Company, C. A., 34 feet 4% 
inches; 2d Corporal Clair, 21st Company, C. A., 
32 feet 8% inches; 3d Private Thomas, goth 
Company, C. A., 31 feet 3% inches. 

Shelter Tent Pitching—6 Entries. 1st First 
Sergeant Strack and Corporal Winterburn, 21st 
Company, C. A. Time, 2 


Lamkins, Company, 


minutes 55 seconds; 
2d Sergeant Bleicher and Private Symonowich, 
103d Company, C. A.; 3d Privates Richards and 
Tardiff, 40th Company, C. A. 

Relay Race—3 Entries. Ist 40th Company, C. 
A. Time, I minute 30 seconds; 2d 21st Com- 
pany, C. A. 

Tug-of-War—3 Entries. Ist 
Team; 2d 21st Company Team. 

Boat Race—3 Entries. Ist 
A. Time § minutes 37 seconds; 
pany, C. A. 

Swimming Entries. Ist 
Paul, 40th Company, C. A. Time, I minute 50 
seconds; 2d Private Parker, 21st Company, C. 
A.; 3d Private Slinker, 103d Company, C. A. 


West Point, N. Y. 


With the passing of June, viz., the first twelve 


4oth Company 
103d Company, C. 
2d 40th Com- 


Race—10 Private 


days of that month, the scene changes and the 
centre of interest is transferred from Cadet Bar- 
racks to the picturesque encampment, which bears 
each year the name of some distinguished sol- 
dier who has passed away. This year the camp 
is named J. M. Schofield, in honor of the memory 
of the late ex-Lieutenant General, graduate, Civil 
War veteran and from 1876-1881 superintendent 
of the Academy. 

With the graduation of the Class of 1906, the 
list of then existing appointments of cadet officers 
was revoked and the following appointments were 
made: 

CapetT OFFICERS. 


Captains—Cadets Harris, C. T., Bane, Eastman, 
Cruse, O’Connor and Holabird. 
Lieutenant and Adjutant—Cadet Watkins. 
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Lieutenant Bart- 
lett, G. 

Lieutenants—Cadets Murray, Coles, T. L, 
Pfeil, Taylor, J. G. Wyman, Watson, H. L.., 
Alexander, R., Wagner, Booth, Howard, Mce- 
Lachlan and Geary, W. D. 


Acting 


and Quartermaster—Cadet 


Sergeant Major—Cadet Lang. 
Quartermaster Sergeant—Cadet Moose. 
First Sergeants—Cadets Crafton, Mar- 
ley, Lott, Kimball, Castle and Rice, C. H. 

Acting Sergeants—Cadets Rogers, N. P., Gal- 
logly, Steese, Parter, Pritchett, Larned, Sul- 
Martin, Dailey, G. F. N., Lewis, E. E. 
Park, Horton, Householder, Greene, R. R., Pat- 
ten, G. F., Pierson, Potter, Palmer, Wadsworth, 
Humphrey, G. E., Arthur, Coleman, Wilder and 
Keeler. 

Sergeant Major—Cadet Hughes, E. S. 

Quartermaster Sergeant—Cadet Goethals. 

First Sergeants—Cadets Higley, Jarman, Peter- 
son, McIntosh, Cutrer and Muhlenberg. 
Quartermaster Sergeants—Cadets 
Chaney, J. E., Beavers, Garey, E. B., Hazlehurst, 
Buekner 

Color Parrott, Shiverick, 
Dickinson, Woodbury, Brown, Edgerton, Erwin, 
Coiner, Curry, Burns, Johnson, T. J., Stockton, 
Ellis, Jackson, Watson, E. M., Lyons, Sumner, 
sailey, Miller, E. S., Matile, 
Hester and Muncaster. 

Corporals—Cadets Greble, Patton, G. S., Rum- 
bough, Stearns, Lee, Johnson, R. D., Mountford, 
McNabb, Godfrey, Simpson, Smith, R. D., Phi- 
loon, Lyman, Marks, E. H., Harrington, Catron, 
Delano, Kelly, E. L., North, Beardslee, Crissy, 
Taylor, H. L., Williams, R. H., Mills, 
Besson, Mathues, W. F., Erlenkotter, Matheson 
and Ord.. 


Acting 
Acting 


tan, 


Company 


and Sward. 
Sergeants—Cadets 


Hartman, Wilbourn, 


Moore, 


SuMMER DriLLs. 


After a brief respite summer drills were be- 
thereafter, from 7 A. M. until 
have not been allowed to suffer from 
The instruction of the Third Class in 
cavalry tactics is now begun in June, the time 
for this instruction 7:15 A. M. 
with rifle practice at the target range at the same 


gun, and noon 
cadets 


ennui, 
This alternates 


hour. On the plain there has been held at a 
the drill, while 


surveying occupied a 


later hour artillery practical 


military has wide area. 


Since the beginning of July the bridge of boats 
has been constructed daily. The men on special 


duty over the forty-eight classmen have worked 


hard, squad drills having been held morning and 
On Saturday, July 7, 
were considered sufficiently proficient to join the 


afternoon. the new cadets 


battalion, and on that date, after inspection, they 
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were marched from barracks to camp, and on 
Sunday evening participated in-the evening dress 
parade for the first time. They have been per- 
forming guard duty since that date, and in addi- 
tion to instruction in drill are now being taught 
swimming and dancing. 

The early dinner hour, 12:15, ensures several 
leisure hours before the early dress parade, at 
5:30 P. M. 
this time for his own, if the cadet wishes to ap- 
On 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings there 
are cadet hops in Cullum Hall. 


Morpheus frequently claims some of 
pear at his best at the evening festivities. 


Dances might be 
more up-to-date, but hops seems a word of local 
significance not easily supplanted. “Cadets even- 
ing parties” is the expression found in the old 
orders granting permits for the same, an express- 
ion which is still retained, we believe. 

Hors AND CONCERTS. 

On Tuesday and Thursday evenings we camp, 
and on Saturday evenings in front of the Super- 
the 
The following is the 


intendent’s quarters, concerts are given by 
U. S. M. A. 


programme given at a recent concert. 


orchestra. 


PROGRAMME. 


eS ois km odes 6.20 Moszkowski 
Overture on University Songs.......... Suppe 
Coat Sans: Paroles. . 6.6. 506665 Tschaikowsky 
Entr Act Gavotte Gillet 
Royal Tambour Rubinstein 
Patrol, “A Scotch Wedding” Christern 
WORE, ROGET © LUGMIDE. 6... cass eecksvns Nellet 
Scenes from Cavalleria Rusticana... Mascagni 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 


Moorish 


ENGAGEMENTS ANNOUNCED. 

Shortly 
made of two engagements among the recently 
graduated young Colonel Mrs. 
Gordon announced engagement of their 
Miss and Lieutenant George 
Gordon Bartlett 18th Infantry, and Captain and 
Mrs. Koehler anounced the engagement of Miss 
Beatrice, their 


after graduations announcement was 
officers. and 
the 


daughter, Elsie, 


elder daughter, and Lieutenant 


Edmund Leo Daley, Engineer Corps. 


Forest Scenes FrRoM “As You Like It” By BEN 
Gree. ComMPANY OF WOoDLAND PLAYERS, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, AT 3:30 P. M. 

all fortunate 
enough to have witnessed the presentation of the 
forest from “As You Like It,” by 
Ben Woodland Players on Wednesday 
afternoon, June 27, at 3:30 o’clock. The play 
was unique in its ideal setting, and the picture 
presented will live long in the memories of all 


A rare treat was enjoyed by 


scenes the 


Greet 
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present. On the gentle slope of lawn to the west 
of the hotel hedge the seats were arranged in a 
semi-circle fronting the stage, which was erected 
directly over the path. So effectually were the 
platform and its supports hidden as to seem a part 
of the wood. Orlando fastened his verses to 
genuine trees, and the sunlight of a midsummer 
day filtered through the branches. From the 
country seats at Cold Spring, Garrison and High- 
land Falls, came a number of spectators to swell 
the number of officers and ladies of the garrison, 
who had not yet deserted the post for the sum- 
mer months. All cadets not on leave or otherwise 
accounted for were present. For two hours the 
audience sat spellbound, carried back to the Old 
World scenes and Old World times. So scholarly 
was the interpretation, so perfect the enunciation 
of the great evangelist’s lines, that not a word 
was lost, and not until the epilogue had been con- 
cluded did the delighted audience feel free to 
appreciation in applause. Then three 
the corps for the Ben 
Greet Company, three cheers for Rosalind, so 
witchingly portrayed by Miss Sybil Thorndike. 
The the 
brought to the delineation 


ve vice 


cheers were given by 


following was cast. Each member 


of the character rep- 
resented such consummate art that the play was 
not the performance of a star with the following 
of a troupe, but that of a galaxy of stars, whose 


work was beyond praise and beyond criticism. 


CHARACTERS. 
The banished Duke 
Amiens } 
Jaques § 
A Lore 
Oliver 
Orlando 
Jaques 


Sydney Greenstreet 


, i . 4 G. Bren. Hare 
Lords attending on the Duke ) J. S. Crawley 


Russel Thorndike 

Fritz Leiber 

Sons of Sir Rowland de Bois D. Andersou 
( Frank McEntee 
Henry Willis 
Ben Greet 
{Edward Lewers 
(Redmond Flood 
Hubert Osborne 
Sybil Thorndike 
Agnes Scott 


Adam, servant of Orlando 
Touchstone 

Sitv-us { shepherds 
William, a couutry fellow 
Rosalind, daughter of the Duke 
Celia 

Phoebe 

Audrey 


Camil'a Reynolds 
Dortea De Veney 

The Forest Scenes begin atter the banishment of Rosa- 
lind, who the of Arden 
in search of her father, accompanied by her cousin, Ceira, 
and the jester, Touchstone. 


arrives, in disguise, in Forest 


Songs under the direction of G. Brengle Hare. 

At the summer hops the attendance is con- 
Cadet come and go, 
and the verdict is always the same. The best 


time that girl ever had is to be enjoyed at a 
Cadet hop. 


stantly varying. friends 


The dances usually begin shortly 


after 8 and last until 10:30, but on special occa- 
sions the programme is extended, and such was 
the Fourth of July hop, which occurred on the 


eve of the holiday, July 3. The addition of 
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supper as a feature marked the occasion as a 
“late” hop. 
FourtH oF Juty Hop. 


Among the number present at this and recent 
dances were the following: the Misses Page, 
Stockley, Mitchell, Ross, Colgate, North, Barden, 
Gardner, Harris, Braden, Rockwell, Ayers, Wat- 
son, Crane, Fuller, Aleshire, Wilson, Cade, Case, 
Jennings, Janes, Jones, Tillman, Harris, Erlen- 
kotter, Farwell, Cook, Bennett and many others. 

The skies were threatening on Fourth of July 
morning, nevertheless the band played spirited 
airs to usher in the day, and although the weather 
was too capricious to admit of holding the exer- 
cises out of doors, this was the only part of the 
programme in which a change was found neces- 
sary. The corps of cadets, the officers and ladies 
of the post and many visitors attended the exer- 
cises of the day, held at Cullum Hall at 10:30 
A. M. After a musical selection by the band, 
Chaplain 
Travis’ absence, opened the exercises with prayer. 


Brown, acting Chaplain during Mr. 
The introductions were made by the Class Presi- 
dent. The Declaration of Independence was read 
by Cadet Captain Bane; the oration, a brief but 
glowing tribute to the graduates of the Academy, 
was delivered by Cadet McChord. After the sing- 
ing of the “Star Spangled Banner” by corps and 
audience, the exercises were brought to a close 
with the benediction, pronounced by the Chap- 
lain. As the audience slowly filed out, the 
singing “Benny 
“Army Blue” and other well known airs. 


corps joined in Havens,” 

At noon the National salute was fired, 45 guns, 
in honor of the Nation’s one hundred and thir- 
tieth birthday. 
throng of spectators. 
were fireworks on the plain while the mortar 
old Fort Put shot forth rockets of red, 
white and blue. 


Dress parade was witnessed by a 
In the evening there 


on 


RELIEF OF GENERAL MILLS AS SUPERINTENDENT 
BY Mayor Scotr AuGust 31. 

Much to the regret of the friends of 
General and Mrs. Mills, at the garrison and else- 
where, confirmation of the rumor that the Gen- 
eral would be retired from duty as Superin- 


many 


tendent of the Academy on August 31 has come 
in the publication of the official order to that 
effect. Major Hugh L. Scott, who will succeed 
General Mills, is now in the Philippines, whither 
General Mills expects to proceed and where he 
will assume his next command. 
Major Scott was graduated in ’76. He has re- 
cently, while engaged in a campaign against the 
Moros, suffered the partial loss of one hand. 
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RETURN OF Proressor ECHOLS. 
Professor Echols has returned from his tour of 
observation and study abroad, having been ab- 
sent one year. 
OFFICERS ON LEAVE. 
Professor, Mrs. and Miss Gordon are at The 
Hague, Lake George; Professor, Mrs. and Miss 
Tillman left this week for Southampton. 


Visitors AT Post AND VICINITY. 


Major and Mrs. Cruse, Colonel and Mrs. Fuller 
and the Misses Fuller, Mrs. Charles G. Ayers and 
Miss Ayers are spending the summer at the post 
or in the vicinity. 

The Misses Aleshire, daughters of Major J. B. 
Aleshire, recently appointed a member of the 
General Staff, have been recent guests of Mrs. 
Mills. 

Mrs. Emil P. 
visit with her parents, and Mrs. 
Mills. Colonel S. R. guest of 
Lieut. Browning as are also the Misses Jones. 


Laurson will make a 
General 


Jones is a 


Services Hetp—ActTinG CHAPLAIN Brown. 
Chaplain Brown, of the Artillery, stationed at 
Fortress Monroe, is performing the duties of 
Chaplain at the Academy during Mr. Travis’ ab- 
sence. Services are held each Sunday morning 
at the Cadet Chapel at 10:45, and each Sunday 
evening at 8 o’clock. The Chaplain preaching at 


both services. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Miss Mary Godfrey, daughter of Colonel God- 
frey, of Fort Riley, has returned to her home 
after a visit in this post as the guest of Captain 
and Mrs. Walsh. 

Chaplain and Mrs. Silver are entertaining Miss 
Helen Hall, of Keatsville, Mo. 


was given in her honor. 


A porch party 
A riding party was given for of the 
young ladies visiting in the Post by Mrs. E. D. 
Lysle and Mrs. D. R. Anthony. The guests were 
Miss Saunders, Miss Moore and Miss Baker and 
Captains Williams, Parker, Shaw and King. 

Three hundred men will 
remain in the Post when the brigade starts for 
Fort Riley in July. 

Captain Gordon, the Post Adjutant, has re- 
ceived an old roster of the 18th Infantry, issued 
in 1813. Captain Evans, of this Regiment, ob- 
tained it. The Regiment was organized in 1812. 
It was recruited mostly from the Southern states 
and was detailed for duty in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. William Drayton was the first Colonel. 
The roster shows that originally regiments had 
Third Lieutenants and Ensigns as well as First 
and Second Lieutenants. 


some 


and twelve enlisted 
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Mrs. Clarence O. Sherrill has been entertain- 
ing her mother, Mrs. J. D. Robertson, of Kansas 
City. 

Chaplain T. P. O’Keefe, of the 12th Cavalry, 
from Fort Ogelthorpe, was the guest of 
mother, Mrs. Margaret O'Keefe. 

Surg. Charles A. T. Loundes, U. S. N., from 
Annapolis, Md., with Mrs. Loundes and son, ar- 
rived visit to ex-Senator Lucien Baker. 
Mrs. Loundes was guest of honor at the young 
matrons’ Bridge Club when it met Mrs 
Elliott Marshall. 

A campaign against mosquitoes has been or- 
ganized by Major E. C. Carrer, Chief Surgeon. 
The swampy places are to be filled, weeds cut and 
brush trimmed and kerosene placed on top of the 
water in the ponds. 

The Post Council, 
Captains Butts, Schumm and Stodter, met to au- 
dit the accounts of the Exchange. 


his 


on a 


with 


Exchange consisting of 
The sum of 
$5,234.54 loaned from the funds by Captain Butts 
to aid in the the electric line 
depot building, has been paid over to the Post 


erection of new 


Exchange. A dividend of $2 each will go to 
the soldiers and the various troop and company 
organizations. 

Chaplain John T. Axton was granted ten days’ 
leave. He accompanied Mrs. Axton and daugh- 
ter to Salt Lake City, where they will spend 
the summer. 

Master George Boughton, who has been attend- 
ing Ventworth Military Academy, is home for 
the summer. 

Captain and Mrs. Sievert and little daughter 
will leave during July for their ranch in Wy- 
oming. They will spend the summer there. 

Lieut. Casper Cole, 9th Cavalry, has gone to 
Fort Keogh. Mrs. Booker, sister of Mrs. Frank 
Lawton, has returned to Spokane. Mrs. Paul 
Beck left for Lincoln, Neb., to attend the grad- 
uating exercises of the University of Nebraska, 
one of her cousins being a graduate. Mrs. R. 
R. Wood and daughter have departed for Utica, 
N. Y. Captain Steele and wife left for South 
Dakota and Captain and Mrs. Meyer have gone 
to Yosemite Park to be gone several months. 

Miss Fair, who has been the guest of Major 
and Mrs. Eben Swift, attended the Nat Goodwin 


performance in Kansas City with Miss Ervin and 


Captain Parker and Lieutenant Fitch. She re- 
turned home to Fort Riley the middle of the 
month. 

Brig. Gen. J. M. J. Sanno and wife, who have 
been visiting their daughter, Mrs. Harris Pendle- 
ton, Jr., during the past winter, have returned 


from a visit in Saint Paul and Minneapolis. 
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Captain William Mitchell, of the Signal Corps, 
with twenty-eight enlisted men, has returned from 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. W. H. Gordon has returned from a visit 
with relatives in St. Louis. 

Mrs. Beach entertained at bridge and Mrs. 
Butts also entertained at bridge the same after- 
noon. Mrs. Young was hostess at a 
bridge party the day before. 

A tally-ho party for Miss Switzer, of Omaha, 
was given by Mrs. Daniel Boughton. Miss Switzer 
returned home the fifteenth. 

Mrs. T. A. Baldwin entertained at a luncheon. 
Bridge and five hundred were played afterward. 

Lieutenant G. C. Smith, 2d Cavalry, reported at 
the post. He has been designated depot quarter 
master for the manceuvre camp at Fort Riley. 

A rifle competition will be held at Fort Sheri- 
dan, beginning August 6th. Major W. H. Sage, 
7th Infantry, will have charge of the competitive 
shooting. 

A board composed of Colonel W. W. Wother- 
spoon, Major J. T. Dickman, both of the general 
staff, and Major 


George 


Soughton, Captains Crawford, 
Hartman, King and Lieutenant Kreger, met on 
the 22d of the month to examine the treatise of 
Major Swift on field orders and message and 
to decide on its availability for publication by the 
government. 

Miss 
husband at 


Mrs. Stahl, accompanied by her sister, 
Marie will join 
Manila month. 

Captain G. W. Martin, 18th Infantry, is home 
from San Francisco, where he was on special 
duty. 


Dodsworth, her 


next 


An organization composed of army and navy 


officers has into existence here. It is 


called the “Order of the Midnight Sun,” and only 
those officers who have served a year or more in 
Alaska or above the 60th degree of north latitude, 


sprung 


are eligible. 

Mrs. Watts entertained a few friends at a card 
Captain and Mrs, Peter Frank entertained 
at a dinner party. Lieutenant and Mrs. William 
Baker were host and hostess at a bridge party 
in compliment to Mrs. Newton, of Washington, 
D; GC. 

Mrs. Reynold Migdalski has joined her hus- 
band, Lieutenant Migdalski, at Fort Ogelthorpe, 
Miss Ellen Murphy, after a visit with Lieu- 
tenant Mrs. Kerr Riggs, has returned to 
Atchison, Kans. 

Mrs. Raymond has gone to San Francisco for 
a short visit. Lieutenant McCabe has gone to 


party. 


Ga. 
and 


Chicago. 
Miss Carolyne Jamison, from Baltimore, Md., is. 
visiting her sister, Mrs. W. E. Gunster. 
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Mrs. Augustus Warfield, who has been the 
guest of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Dougherty, has gone to Chicago. Miss Madge 
Hall, who has been the guest of her sister, Mrs. 
M. F. Davis, has gone to Chicago. 

Captain and Mrs. Butts were host and hostess 
at a delightful bridge party given to the Lieu- 
tenants of the 18th Infantry and their wives. 
Mrs. Dillingham entertained very pleasantly at 
bridge, also, for a number of friends. 

Chaplain and Mrs. F. J. Leavitt announce the 
engagement of their daughter, Flora Louise, to 
Mr. Harry Harmon Scofield, of Palmyra, N. Y. 
The wedding will take place in the fall. 

Captain and Mrs. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Lee Johnson of the Navy 
by giving a charming porch party. 

One of the notable events of the month 


Normoyle entertained for 


was 
the wedding of Miss Ellen Darling Erwin, daugh- 
ter of Major and Mrs. James B. Erwin, oth 
U. S. Cavalry, to Ned Bernard Rehkopf, of the 
Artillery Corps. The her 
sister, Miss Winifred Erwin, and her bridesmaid 
was Miss Katherine Rehkopf, of Des Moines, 
Ta. Lieut. M. W. Howze, Art. Corps, acted as 
best G. Peyton of the 18th 
Infantry as The took 
place at the home of the bride’s parents, about 
Among the 
and General 


maid of honor was 


man and Lieut. E. 
groomsman. wedding 
being 
Theodore 


present. 


Wint 


a hundred guests 
guests were Gen. 
Franklin Bell. 

The graduating exercises of the Infantry and 
Cavalry School and the Staff College were held 
at Pope Hall on July the 2nd. 

A son, Francis Gerdone Coleman, 
to the wife of Lieutenant Coleman, 9th Cavalry, 
on the twenty-sixth. 

An interesting trip and a very instructive one 
is being taken by Major Eben Swift and Captain 
E. R. Stuart with fourteen members of the Staff 
College. The route taken is that of General 
Sherman in his famous march. The 
of the trip is to study the battle fields and 
general plan of campaign. 

The U. S. Signal School held graduation ex- 
ercises on July the 
bers, with Major C. 
the honors. 

The Infantry. board met to examine a wire 
cutting device, an attachment to the Mason shel- 
ter tent and an improvement to the sight of the 


was born 


purpose 


2nd, graduating nine mem- 
McK. Saltzman carrying off 


new rifle. 
Lieutenant Solomon B. West, just home from 
the Islands, visited in the Post for a few days. 
Mrs. Woodruff is visiting in New York with 
relatives. 
At the “Home Coming” at Louisville, Ky., the 


OF 
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presentation of a thousand dollar thoroughbred 
riding horse was made to Gen. Franklin Bell by 
the State of Kentucky. 

An exceptionally handsome dinner was given 
by Lieutenant and Mrs. G. A. Wieser, in which 
the Spanish colors and the Spanish dishes pre- 
dominated. 

Lieut. H. H. Roberts and Lieut. F. B. Wiley 
and nine enlisted men have gone to Fort Rowell, 
Wyo., to make a map of the manceuvre reserva-:.- 
tions. “ne 

Mrs. Lee Johnson, of Annapolis, Md., who is 
visiting her sister, Mrs. Paul Johnson, was guest 
of honor at the Matrons’ Club. She left for Bos- 
ton on the twenty-eighth. 

The Fort Leavenworth Club opened its “Heid- 


elberg” room on the evening of June 30 by 
holding a stein party for the officers and a num- 
ber of guests from the city. The rooms were 


very prettily decorated for the occasion and a 
Dutch lunch was the order of the evening. ‘The 
18th Infantry Band furnished music during the 
evening. 

De. C.- Be 
Coleman for a few days. 

Chaplain Axton talked to the members present 
at Masonic Hall on July 1, his discourse being 
on John the Baptist. 

The honor graduates of the Infantry and Cav- 
alry School were Capt. Matthew Hanna, 3rd Cav- 
alry; Captain Hickok, 15th Cavalry; 
Lieut. Samuel Gleaves, 1st Cavalry; Capt. James 
Ryan, 15th Cavalry, and Lieut. Shelby C. Leasure, 
17th Lieut. Clarence Sherrill, E. C. 
The leader of the class was Captain Hanna. 

Lieutenant Eben Swift, 11th Cavalry, was the 
guest of Major and Mrs. Eben Swift. He had 
just returned from San Francisco and was on his 


Lloyd was the guest of Lieutenant 


Howard 


Infantry ; 


way to Fort Des Moines, Ia. 

Captain Peter E. Traub and Captain Herman 
C. Schumm, Art. Corps, have gone to Washington 
3arry and W. P. 


Duvall to witness the manceuvres of the German 


to accompany Brig. Gens. L. H. 


army. 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


The mother and sister of Lieutenant Buford 
R. Camp, of San Francisco, are making the Lieu- 
tenant an extended visit in the post. 

Captain Cornish returned Fort 
Wright, Washington, where he conducted a large 
detachment of for the roth Infantry, 
who have now gone to Alaska. 

Lieutenant Young, the depot adjutant, has re- 
turned from Fort Moultrie, S. C., where he con- 
ducted a large detachment of recruits for the 


has from 


recruits 


coast artillery. 
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A general court martial with Captain Litte- 
brandt as president and Lieutenant D. D. Gregory 
Judge-advocate has been in session during the 
month. 

Captain F. E. Johnston, 
Visitor in the the home 
Camp, whom he stopped to visit on his way to 
the Philippines 

Lieutenant E. L. 


paymaster, was a 


post at of Lieutenant 


Cox gave a straw ride re- 
cently for twenty-nine guests. They took supper 
at Shaffers road house. 

Lieutenant J. V. Kruznik, 9th Cavalry, who 
was in command of the the Arcadia 
target range, has returned to the post for duty. 

Mrs. Young, wife of Lieutenant John S. E 
Young, 
S.C. 

Frank 
in the depot band, has been reduced to the grade 
Wilfred Boyle has been ap- 


camp at 


is spending the summer at Henderson 


Lessnau, who was principal musician 


of a private and 
pointed in his stead 

Mrs. Fuller, wife of Captain A. M. Fuller, has 
returned from Hot Springs, Ark., where she was 
visiting her husband, who was in the army and 
navy hospital there 

Major J. B. Banister, Musical Department, has 
been on sick report for several days during the 
month with a sprained ankle. He sprained it 
while playing tennis. 

Lieutenant J. V. Kruznik is performing the 


duties of and constructing quartermaster 


during the absence of Captain W. C. 
During the absence of Lieutenant Cole, Lieu- 


post 
Cannon 


tenant Cox is assisting with the work in the ad- 
jutant’s office. 
Captain C. C. Smith, 
turned from California. 
Captain W. T. Littebrandt is now performing 
the duties of Summary Court Trial Officer. 
Chaplain and Mrs. Prioleau have returned from 


14th Infantry, has re- 


an enjoyable visit with relatives in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Lieutenant John P. Hasson has been perform- 
ing the duties of post and depot adjutants for 


several weeks 

Brigadier General Wint stopped off and in- 
spected the troops on his way to Washington, 
where he was ordered as a member of a board 
to select officers for the general staff 
tion to the regular inspections, he inspected the 
3d Squadron of the 9th Cavalry just prior to their 
for a march. They were 
The General expressed 


In addi- 


departure practice 
equipped for field service. 
satisfaction with the existing conditions at the 
post. 

Captain Parker West was a visitor in the post 


during the month. 
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The third Squadron, 9th Cavalry, has received 
orders to proceed to Fort Sheridan, IIl., for sta- 
tion and will depart soon. 

An effort is being made to make Jefferson 
Barracks one of the leading posts of the coun- 
On account of its advantages it is consid- 
Supplies of 
the 


try. 
ered an excellent place for troops. 
obtainable at 


quality are lowest 


Its sanitation is good, its transportation 


the best 
prices. 
facilities could not be improved upon. 

Lieutenant E. L. Cox, 9th Cavalry, is now the 
post recruiting officer. 

Lieutenant T. B. Esty has been appointed 
squadron quartermaster, 9th Cavalry. 

A post exchange council, consisting of Major 
W. B. Bannister, Captain Cornish and Lieutenant 
Camp the the exchange 
officer the last of June 

Contract Byers has been granted a 
leave of Columbus, 


audited accounts of 

Surgeon 
absence and has gone to 
Texas 

A party consisting of Captain and Mrs. Smith, 
Captain Littebrant and daughters, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Hasson and wife, Mrs. Hanley, the Misses 
Fuller, Mrs. Esty Young, at- 
tended A Summer Garden in St. Louis on June 6. 


The troops were paid by Major Holloway on 


and Lieutenant 


June Io. 
Lieutenant 
Hospital in Washington for treatment. 


Fort Niobrara, Neb. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Bugbee entertained the of- 
ficers and ladies to a hop supper on June 22. 
Their home was artistically decorated to represent 


Hasson has gone to the General 


a German beer garden and appropriate refresh- 
ments were served 

Captain J. D. Leitch has been relieved as regi- 
mental commissary, his four years term of staff 
officer having expired. He will probably be as- 
Fort 
manceuvres at Austin, Texas. 

At his First Lieutenant F. W. 
Ball, has been relieved from duty as Battalion 
Adjutant, First Battalion, 25th Infantry, 
has been assigned to duty with Company A. 
Lieutenant L. B. Chandler has been detailed Bat- 
talion Adjutant First Battalion. 

Mrs. J. D. Leitch and Miss Knapp have gone 
to Oregon for the summer. 

Captain J. D 
during the month at Crete, Nebraska. 

Mrs. H. M. Powell Omaha July 


remain there time in 


signed to duty at Bliss, Texas, after the 


own request, 
and 
First 


Leitch was absent several days 


went to 


2d and will until some 
August. 
The 


26th 


target came to a close June 


Of the offcers the enly ones qualifying as 


season 
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expert riflemen were Lieutenants Wiegenstein, 
Hay and Clark. Of the companies, M com- 
pany stands at the head with an individual fig- 
ure of merit of 102.2 and a general figure of 
merit of 80.91. Lieutenants Wiegenstein and 
Hay will go to the Division competition at 
Fort Sill as competitors and several other officers 
will go as scorers. 

Word has been received that the army rifle team 
to compete at Sea Girt, N. J., this year has 
been selected from the distinguished marksmen 
training at Fort Niagara, N. Y., and that Ser- 
geants Tate, Company L, and Fox, Company 
M, are on the team. 

Miss Marie Ball, of Chicago, has been visiting 
and Mrs. M. J. Lenihan for 
Her brother, Mr. Woodruff Ball, 


been sick in the post hospital for a long time 


Captain several 


weeks. has 
and has sufficiently recovered to go to Chicago 
about August Ist with his sister. 

Captain Marshall Childs has reported for duty 
with this regiment and has been assigned to Com- 
pany I, 

Lieutenant West 
own request from Company 
Clark 


request to 


transferred at his 


I to Company D, 


has been 


transferred at 
Com- 


and Lieutenant has been 


his own Company I from 

pany D. 
Lieutenant B 

to the 20th Infantry and Lieutenant Reams has 


the 20th the 


P. Johnson has been transferred 


been transferred from Infantry to 


25th Infantry and has been assigned to Com- 
pany M. 
Lieutenant G. C. Lawrason made his last 


Rosebud Indian Agency June 


in- 
spection trip to 
14. 

Captain Lewis has been transferred from the 
18th Infantry to the 25th Infantry and has been 
assigned to Company L. Captain Barnes has 
been transferred to the 18th Infantry. 

Captain David Baker has received orders that 
he will at* Fort Niobrara with the 
tachment left to abandon the post and to report. 
thereafter at Fort Bliss, Texas, for duty. 

Prior to the troops leaving for Texas all gen- 
Four 


remain de- 


eral prisoners were sent to other posts. 


going to Fort Robinson and six to Fort Leav- 


enworth, Kansas. 

Colonel and Mrs. Hoyt, Captain and Mrs. N. 
D. Cronin and Captain and Mrs. Powell enter 
tained the officers and ladies at a cotillion given 
in Gordon Hall June 29. The hall was _ beauti- 
fully decorated. Refreshments 
throughout the evening. 

The bachelors gave a dance in the post hal) 
July 3. The postal 
cards received 


were served 


programmes were on 


through the mail. Each card 
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having a picture of something familiar on the 
reservation. 

The enlisted men of the post gave a dance in 
the gymnasium July 4. 

Commissary Sergeant William Payne has been 
Fort Yellowstone upon the 
drawal of the detachment from this post. 


ordered to with- 

The post exchange closed its doors on June 
30. A final dividend of $145 was given to each 
The stock 
sold at public auction, bringing excellent prices. 
The exchange officer, Captain J. D. Leitch, is to 
for the 
conducted 


company. entire and fixtures were 


successful manner in 


the affairs of the ex- 


be congratulated 


which he has 
change for the past two years. 


Mrs. E. 


spend the summer with her parents. 


A. Macklin has gone to Michigan to 


The post council of administration, consisting 
of Major C. W. Penrose, Chaplain L. G. Steward 
and Captain J. P. O'Neil, audited the accounts of 
the post treasurer on July <z. 

First Sergeant Lewis Broadus, Company M, has 
of 
for coolness, good judgment and bravery in rush- 


been recommended for a “certificate merit” 
ing on Private Burnett, who was armed with a 
rifle attempting to kill Sergeant John Thompson, 
of Company M, taking the rifle from said Bur- 
nett just as a shot was fired in his face, the flash 
of which burned the left side of Broadus’ face. 
Captain A. B. Shattuck has been detailed in the 
Quartermaster’s Department for the period of 
four years and has reported for duty in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Lieutenant H. 


at dinner on June 30. 


A. Wiegenstein entertained the 
“bachelors” 

Captain Sweezey paid the troops of this com- 
mand in June. The paymaster’s escort was com- 
manded by Lieutenant R. P. Harbold. 

Post Quartermaster Sergeant Ole has been or- 
dered to Fort Brown, Texas, for duty upon the 
withdrawal of the detachment from this post in 
August. 

Captains M. J. Lenihan and J. D. Leitch left 
here July 8 for San Antonio, Texas, to report 
to the Department Commander for duty relative 
to the manceuvres. 

Mrs. Lenihan and daughters accompanied Cap- 
Lenihan as far as San Antonio and expect 
to go to Fort McIntosh some time this month. 

During the on 

Department 
Higgins of Company C, 


tain 


Lenihan 
First Lieu- 


have 


absence of Captain 


duty at Headquarters, 


tenant will com- 
mand of Company Kk. 

An impromptu vaudeville show was given by 
the men of the First Battalion on their parade 
July 6. Lieutenant Chandler 


the originator of the affair. Refreshments were 


ground on was 
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served to the officers. and ladies during the show. 
The programme included singing, dancing, box- 
ing, swinging of Indian clubs, and music by the 
First Battalion Band and string orchestra. 

A farewell hop was given by the officers and 
ladies on July 7 for Captain and Mrs. Shat- 
tuck, who have left the regiment. 

Mrs. F. W. Bugbee is spending the summer 
near Kansas City, Mo. 

Colonel and Mrs. Hoyt have gone to Geneva, 
N. Y., for an extended visit. 

The 25th Infantry, with the exception of two 
officers and twenty enlisted men, left Fort Nio- 
brara July 17 for 
The Headquarters and band going to Fort Bliss; 
the First Battalion to Fort Brown and the 
Third Battalion to Fort McIntosh. They will 
not take part in the manceuvre camps this sum- 
mer. 

On July 9 Mr. A. E. Hatch, a blind 
gelist gave an interesting lecture on “The Last 
Days of Russia.” On account of the 
heat the lecture was delivered. out of doors on 


on stations in Texas. 


evan- 
extreme 


the First Battalion parade ground. 


Annapolis and the Practice Cruise 


The corps of midshipmen has been scattered 
far and wide during the past month. 

Those of the First Class who are to graduate 
in September and the newly arrived Fourth Class 
men, have been hard at it at Annapolis. 

The monitor Nevada, Commander Reynolds, 
commanding, has been cruising in Chesapeake Bay 
with some of the First Class on board. 
ing ship Severn, Lieutenant Commander Scales, 
commanding, has also been in the bay all month 


The sail- 


with a crew of Fourth Classmen. The squadron 
of which the Newark, Captain Colvocoresses com- 
manding, is the senior vessel, is in Long Island 
Sound with First, Second and Third Classmen on 
board. 
Admiral Bradford’s Squadron, which has just ar- 
rived at Bar Harbor with its quota of the three 


The Minneapolis is the flagship of Rear 


upper classes from Madeira, after a short visit 
and quick passage to that island and the Azores. 

The Naval Academy has been particularly busy 
with the admission of the new Fourth Class. This 
class will not be as large as expected through 
failure of many of the candidates to qualify. 

The all 
week’s cruise on the Severn during the summer, 
and will be ready to join the brigade when the 
next Academic year begins October 1. 

The First Class had 
dances during the month. 

The 
Application at the Marine 


new midshipmen will have a three 


have several informal 
School of 


3arracks will go to 


Marine officers attending the 
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the rifle range near Williamsburg, Va., shortly 
for small arm target practice. 

Those midshipmen who went across in the 
cruisers had a pleasant visit to the islands. Ma- 
deira, especially, is a great favorite with them, for 
there is plenty of enjoyment to be had there dur- 
ing a day “on the beach.” Rear Admiral Brad- 
ford has hauled down his flag and the three crui- 
sers have reported to the Commanding Officer of 
the Newark, so that now there is but one squad- 
ron cruising. 

The Newark and the Monitors had a ten days’ 
stay at. Newport News, Va., where there was 
much for the Midshipmen to do at the shipyard 
inspecting the plant and vessels building. This 
was interspersed with frequent trips to Old Point 
Comfort, and 
dancing at the Chamberlin. 

But New London is the old standby port. After 
cruising about the Sound all week the ships come 
into New London for Saturday and Sunday. 


where there was always music 


The New Griswold and the Pequot, on either 
side of the Thames, are filled with guests, and 
several hops have been given for the Midshipmen 
at both hotels. 

The ships seem to be welcome always at New 
London. 


Fort Apache, Arizona 


Picnics with a touch of originality are the order 


On June 30 eight 
young women from oflicer’s line, followed by a 


of the day at Fort Apache. 


wagon ladened with rations—its driver armed as 
protector, rode from the fort for a night’s en- 
A beautiful spot was 
found twelve miles from the post, where the party 


campment in the mountains. 


spent the night sitting around the blazing logs of 
the camp fire. Breakfast was served at sunrise, 
then horses were saddled, equipments packed and 
the campers returned to their homes feeling that 
they had been tried and proved equal to hard- 
ships. 
from 
for 


Lieutenant Raysor with twenty men 
Troops G and E, left the post on July 1 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico, where they took part 
in the field sports on the Fourth of July. A stop 
was made at Winslow, Gallup and Needles, where 
the baseball team played and won against the 
teams of towns mentioned. 

Mrs. wife 
spending a month with her mother in Southern 


California. 


Raysor, of Lieutenant Raysor, is 


During the target season three of Apache's 
officers and nine enlisted men made expert. 

Mr. E. S. Curtis, of New York, is camping at 
the White River Indian Agency—six miles from 
the fort, while doing his governmental and maga- 








zine ethnological work. His visits to the garrison 
have been greatly enjoyed, as his tales of his 
years among the Indians are most interesting. 
The crossing at the Black River, on the Rice 
road, is being bridged. When the work is com- 
pleted this road will undoubtedly be the favorite 
one to the railway, as the distance is but sixty 
miles, while that from Holbrook to railway is 
nearly one hundred. 
The Reverend Mr. 


nia, 


sallagh, of Fresco, Califor- 
way to his parish in 
Springerville, Ariz., stopped in the garrison long 
enough to hold several services in the post chapel, 
which services were well appreciated, as they were 


while on his new 


the first held for several years. 

Fourth of July passed without accidents or 
calamities of any kind except the blowing off of a 
hand from a Mormon who thought he could 
hold a giant fire-cracker during its explosion. 

Mrs. Winthrop Thayer, who has been spending 
several weeks in the garrison, left on July 3 for 
her home, in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. MeVicker Haight, brother of Captain 
Sydney Haight, arrived in the garrison on July 
12 for a month’s visit. 

Hospital Sergeant Walters, with his family, left 
the post the last day of July on his way to take 
station in the Philippines. 


Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor 

Just at present, and with the prospect of con- 
tinuing all summer, the post resembles a “de- 
serted village,” on account of the scarcity of of- 
ficers. If we look very hard with a field glass 
we can occasionally see one, and it is needless to 
add that the old officer of the day often meets 
himself coming on as new officer of the day. 
Colonel commanding a _ provisional 
regiment of field artillery at Fort Riley for the 
manceuvres, which will keep him away until 
about October 1. Lieutenant Alden F. Brewster 
is temporarily attached to one of the light bat- 
teries out there, 


Grimes is 


also Lieutenants Gilmer and 
the 123d Company are at 
Governor’s Island until fall to take the place of 
the infantry, which went to Mount Gretna, Pa. 


Captain 


Farnesworth with 


Hancock is on a leave. 
Fort Mon- 
roe, and so far only two new officers are assigned 
here. 
Patton. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wilson, with their two children, 
have arrived here, and Contract Surgeon Hogan 
is expected shortly. 

A delightful 
The 


two months’ 


Lieutenant Edwards leaves soon for 


They are Captain Kessler and Captain 


held 


of officers 


hop was 


full 


Friday evening, 


ladies 


June 22. launch and 
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came over from Fort Wadsworth, and there were 
some guests from New York. 

The Ladies’ Card Club was 
Mrs. Hinkle, Friday, June 6. 
won by Mrs. Miss 
Kellner. 

Miss Kellner, of Philadelphia, is visiting Mrs. 
Brewster. 

Captain and Mrs. Horn had at dinner Monday 
evening, July 2, Miss Niles, Miss Hinkle, and 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle. 

Wednesday evening, June 27, Mrs. Brewster 
gave a dinner. Her guests were Mrs. ‘Willets, 
Mrs. Pike, Dr. and Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Andruss 
and Lieutenant Gilmer. 

Sunday, July 8, Mrs. Harmon entertained at 
dinner for Lieutenant Mrs. 
Hinkle and Miss Hinkle. 

Mrs. Henry Harrison Scott left Monday, July 
15, with two children and maid, for San Fran- 
cisco, to join her husband. They will be absent 
for six months. 


entertained by 
The prizes were 
Oliver Miss 


Brewster, and 


and Francis M. 


Mrs. Haute, of Washington, is visiting Dr. and 
Mrs. Roberts. 

Major Harmon, in command of Fort Caswell, 
has been transferred to the Ordnance, with sta- 
tion at Fort Hancock, N. J. Mrs. Harmon will 
not have as long a move as she anticipated. 

Friday evening, July 13, was “Army Night” at 


Pain’s fireworks at Manhattan Beach. All the 
officers and their families around New York 
Harbor were guests of the management. A 
merry party from Fort Hamilton, including 
nearly all of the officers and ladies, went in the 


launch to Sea Gate and from there took a trolley 
to the Beach. 


The midsummer 
Hamilton July 18. 
and winners: 


field day was held at Fort 
Following were the events 


100-yard dash—Musician Bresnahan, 84th Com- 
pany. 

Bayonet race—Sergeant Bonner, 98th Company. 

440-yard dash, go as you please, wearing field 
kit—Private Benedickson, 84th Company. 

Blank Albert, 


Company. 


cartridge race—Private 5Ist 

One-mile walk—Private Dingee, 84th Company. 

220-yard dash—Private Holden, 51st Company. 

Equipment race—Corporal Archer, 84th Com- 
pany. 

Retiring sharpshooters (novelty)—Private 
Dayton, 98th Company. 

In the afternoon an interesting and well 
played game of baseball between Fort Hancock 
and Fort Hamilton concluded the program. Fort 
Hamilton won by a score of I0 to 3. 
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Fort Meade, S. D. 


Miss Mary McCulloch has arrived from Waco, 
Texas, where she has been in school. 

Captain and Mrs. Cole entertained at dinner 
Their guests were: Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Read, Lieutenant Mrs. Sterrett, 
tenant and Mrs Miss’ Brooks, 
Hunter, Lieutenant Carter and Dr. Wing. 

The Ladies’ Card Club met with Mrs. 
gers on June 13. Mrs. Mrs. 
won the prizes 

Miss Katherine 
Frederick Dudley were 
married in the The 
chapel was most beautifully decorated with flow- 
The Sixth 
rendered the wedding march. 
Liéutenant Sterrett, Ninth Cavalry, and Lieuten- 
ants Foley, Carter and Wilson, Sixth Cavalry. 
Mrs 
Miss Helen Hunter was maid of honor. 


on June 14. 
Lieu- 
Miss 


and 


Jones, 


Rod- 


Glover and Lott 


and Lieutenant 
Cavalry 


June 12. 


Duble Hunter 
Griffith, Sixth 
post chapel on 


ers and flags. Cavalry orchestra 


The ushers were 


The bride’s sister, Sterrett, was the matron 
of honor. 
The bride entered on the arm of her father, and 
was met at the altar by the groom, accompanied 
by his best man, Lieutenant John Winter, Sixth 
Cavalry. Captain Freeland performed the cere- 
mony. A reception was held immediately after 
the ceremony at the home of Major and Mrs. 
Hunter. Lieutenant Mrs. Griffith left 
the night train for Sacramento, California, where 


Mr. Griffith’s for two 


and on 


they will visit parents 
months. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Read entertained at dinner 
on June 16. Their guests were: Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Sterrett, Miss Brooks, Miss Helen Hunter, 
Lieutenants Foley, Kock, Carter and Wilson. 

Mrs. 
Mrs. Skiles, on June 9 

The Card Club met 
June 20. Lott Mrs. 


prizes. 


3yram gave a tea in honor of her mother, 


Cole 
won 


Ladies’ with 


Mrs. 


on 


and Turner the 
Lieutenant George Dillam returned on June 18 


from Fort Riley, where he has been at school 
during the past year 

Miss Frost, who has been visiting Major and 
Mrs. McCulloch, left for Spearfish on June 13. 

Mrs. George H. Sands has gone to Pittsburgh 
to spend the summer with her family. 

Captain and Mrs. Lott entertained at dinner on 
18. and 


Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Sands and Lieutenant Carter. 


June Their guests were: Lieutenant 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Jones went to Chicago 


on June 19, where the Lieutenant will report to 

General Carter as an aide. 
First Lieutenant William L. 

granted a leave for one month, at the end of 


Karnes has been 
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which he will resign from the army to accept a 
lucrative railroad position. 


Fort Crook, Neb. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. D. Leavitt, of Butte, Mont., 
announce the engagement of their daughter Fran- 
Charles C. Allen, Lieutenant, Thirtieth 
Infantry. Allen is aide-de-camp to 
General Wint. Miss Leavitt is a 
niece of Captain Hansford L. Threlkeld, Thirtieth 


ces, to 
Lieutenant 
Theodore J. 


Infantry, and visited in this garrison during the 
winter, many friends and was 
The wedding will take place in 
the early autumn. Lieutenant Allen is at present 
the guest of Dr. and Mrs. Leavitt in Butte, where 
a formal the 


where she won 


very popular. 


announcement of engagement has 


been made 


Captain Charles L. Bent, who has been sta- 


Fort Logan H. Roots, has been 
signed to the command of Co. M, this garrison. 
Captain Bent reported for duty here July 4th and 
on July 6th left for the 


his company was shooting. 


tioned at 


as- 


Marco Target 
Mrs. 
who is a great social favorite, will not 
until the late fall. She is at present 
guest of her mother on the Pacific Coast. 
On Monday the 3d Battalion returns from the 


Range, 
where Bent, 
come 


here the 


Marco Range with an interval of only five days 
to prepare for the 220 mile hike for Riley. 
Captain Charles W. Castle, who has been tem- 
porarily stationed at San Francisco ever since the 
earthquake disaster, returned here July 7th. 
Miss Castle, who has been visiting her sister 
Mrs. E. 
Castle 
Riley. 


R. Stone, is now the guest of Captain 

until the departure of the 
Miss Castle and Mrs. Stone 
for the lakes in Minnesota. 

On July 4th Lieutenant and Mrs. Lindsay P. 
Rucker entertained at dinner 
Mrs. Webster, of San 
The table decorations were tiny flags, red, white 


filled 


troops for 


will then 
leave 
their 


for guest, 


Daniel Antonio, Texas. 
and blue ribbons and cannon fire-crackers 
with bon-bons. 

Mrs. McMillan, of 
guest Dr. 
returned to her home. 

Mrs. William A. Carleton, who has been away 
the past few weeks at Excelsior Springs, Mo., has 
returned to this until 
Carleton’s departure for Fort Riley. 

On July 4th the and ladies of the 
garrison held an interesting tennis tournament. 
Mrs. W. E. Welsh and Captain T. A. Wilcox 
winning the finals. In the evening Captains W. 
E. Welsh and Isaac Irwin and Lieut. Clark gave 
a fine display of fireworks. 
and 


has been the 


McMillan, has 


Texas, who 


of her son, Clemmens 


post to remain Lieut. 


officers 


During the evening 


afternoon cooling drinks and cakes were 


served. 
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American Officers at the German Manoeuvres 
At the Willaim, 
American officers will attend the maneuvres of the 


invitation of Emperor five 


German Army this summer. The privilege of wit- 


Photo by Stephenson. 


CAPT. PETER E. TRAUB, 

nessing the evolutions of the Kaiser’s troops in 
the most extensive manceuvres of any army is an 
enviable one. It must afford the American officer 
a lasting inspiration to witness the businesslike 
mobilization of enormous bodies of troops, which 


Photo by Harris-ERwing. 


BRIG.-GEN, THOMAS H. BARRY. 
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is accomplished with such success by the German 
Emperor. The President has this year assigned 

Brigadier General Thomas H. Barry, Brig.-Gen- 
eral Wm. P. Duval, Major Joseph E. Kuhn, who 
is now in Europe, Captain Peter E. Traub and 


> 


Captain Herman C. Schumm Brig.-General Barry 


Clinedinst 


BRIG.-GEN. 


Photo by 


WM. P. DUVALL. 


attends at the special request of the Emperor, who 
received him in audience upon the General's re- 
turn from Manchuria, an honor seldom bestowed 
and highly valued. 


Photo by Stephenson. 


CAPT. HERMAN C. SCHUMM, 
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Fort Riley, Kan. 

Major and Mrs. J. H. Slocum have gone to 
Lake George, N. Y., for a two month’s vacation. 

Captain and Mrs. Snow and son are visiting in 
New York city 
die of August 

Mrs. Oliver C. Miller has gone to California, 
where she will make her home 

Major George H. Morgan, 9th Cavalry, has re- 
lieved Major Slocum as fire marshal. 

Troop B, oth Cavalry, joined with the citizens 
of Clay Center, Kansas, in celebrating the Fourth 
They marched to and from Clay Center. 

Second Lieutenant Taulbec, Second Cavalry, 
has been detailed as instructor of recruits in the 
cavalry sub-post 

Captain R. C. Williams has gone to Wisconsin, 
where he will be j 


Stationed on 


They will return about the mid- 


recruiting duty. 

The oth Cavalry Band went to Junction City on 
the Fourth, and gave a concert in the evening. 
During the concert Corporal Thomas A. Reddard, 
13th Cavalry, committed suicide by shooting him- 
self through the head 





Captain Parsons has been appointed Regimental 
Quartermaster of the oth Cavalry 

Captain Walsh has 
Quartermaster of th 
tenant G. C 


Captain ( 


detailed as 


Chief 
Division Camp with Lieu- 
Smith as assistant 


been 


4 


mner, reported 


Artillery Corps, has 
for duty and has been appointed Adjutant of the 
Artillery 


Lieutenant Colonel 


sub-post 


James Parker has returned 


from the East 

Mrs. F. S. Armstrong is visiting in Fort 
Leavenworth 

The Gunners’ Examining Board, of which 
Majors Allen and Treat and Captain Kenly are 
members, is in session at this post 

The 25th Battery was in Seneca, Kans., on the 
Fourth, where they gave an exhibition drill. The 
entire distance of 225 miles between the post 
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BORDEN’S — 


Perfectly 
Solve the Milk 


Question 


All Climates 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED 


“*Leaders of Quality’ 


and Seneca was covered by marching. The bat- 
tery ball team played several games 
route. 
First Lieutenant F. M. Jones is spending a 
leave for two months in Lindsburg, Kans. 
Mrs. E. E. from 
Antonio, Texas. 


along the 


Lear has returned San 


Post Quartermaster Sergeant Henry Kubitza 
has reported for duty at this post, coming from 
Fort Tremont, S. C 

Captain A. M. Edwards has been detailed Chief 
Commissary of the Division Camp and Captain 
Case as his assistant 


A smoker in honor of Captain P. M. Shaffer, 
25th Infantry, was given by Dr. Colt, in Man- 
hattan, on June 27. Lieutenants Glassford, 


Hennessy, Casey and Dodds of this garrison at- 
tended 

Ohio National 
Guard, was in camp on the rifle range during the 


Lieutenant E. E. Benedict, 
month with the Kansas National Guard rifle team. 


Lieutenant Benedict is an rifle shot, and 
to instruct the Kansas men. 
McLean 


13th Cavalry, has been an- 


expert 
came here 
and 


The engagement of Miss Edna 


Lieutenant Cathro, 
nounced 

The exchangs« 
of Captain F. $ 


Moore 


council for this month consists 
Armstrong, Lieutenant J. W. 
and Lieutenant E. A 
Captain W. C. Short, 13th Cavalry, has re- 
Mexico, Mo., 
several colts for use in the training school. 
Captain T. B. Moth has been absent for several 
do 
Captain W. C 
pleted his survey of the reservation 


Wilen, 


several days 


Buchanan 


turned from where he purchased 


days in Colora 





Babcock, 13th Cavalry, has com- 
Lieutenant 13th Cavalry, has been ab- 
Newark, N. J. He 
at the Cushman-Barker wedding 

Leon S. Rondiez Fort 


station 


sent visiting in 
was an usher 


Captain has gone to 


Assinniboine for 


PEERLESS C 
Evaporated 
CREAM 


All Ages 
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Captain Charles A. Romeyn, 2d Cavalry, is at 
Fort Keogh, Mont., training the cavalry team 
for the rifle competition at Seagirt, N. J. 

Major Granger Adams and daughter are in 
New York city, registered at the Hotel Welling- 
ton. 

Captain G. F. 
Washington, D. C. 

The 13th Cavalry Squadron have completed 
their target practice. 

The swimming pool is the favorite resort these 
hot summer afternoons. 


Hamilton has arrived from 


Married officers are now 
allowed to bathe with members of their families 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Lieutenant Moffet, who has been on sick report 
for some time, will remain in the post during the 
manceeuvres. 

Captain C. E. Hawkins is now summary court 
officer of the cavalry subpost. 

Dr. E. A. Dowd and family are making a trip 
through the Yellowstone Park this summer. They 
will visit in Salt Lake City before returning. 

Major Eli D. Hoyle has been absent several 
days during the month at St. Louis purchasing 
horses. 

While General Carter was a visitor in the post 
he purchased a young horse that had been trained 
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in the school of equitation by Lieutenant Dickey, 
of the 4th Cavalry. 


Tale Powder 
| N all stages of civilization, powders have been 
used to and heal the skin. Glazed 
vases to contain toilet powder, have been found 
in the tomb of Ahmes I, at Thebes. Powdering 
the body with a fine dusting powder, especially 
prepared for the purpose, was as much part of 


soothe 


a Greek athlete’s regimen as the bath or annoint- 
ting with oil; “a scented powder to sprinkle over 
the person,” being well known to the Athenians. 
And we know that Roman ladies were constant 
the skin. 
the principal 
Poudre d’ Amour,” a face pow- 
der of a young Parisian of the Court of Louis 
XIV. 
supersede all other bases for toilet powders. 
This is natural enough, because of all toilet 
powders, it is the simplest and most desirable. 
It is insoluable, not affected by skin conditions 
or by atmospheric moisture, and does not cake. 


users of powder to smooth and dry 
“Powdered Venetian Talc,” 


ingredient in the 


was 


“ 


And in modern times Tale has come to 


While being entirely mineral, it can be purified 
and ground to absolute inpalpability. 
From its original home in Europe, Tale was 
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introduced into the United States to be greeted 
with such universal welcome as to make this 
country the centre of its production. 

In fact American Tale powder is now manu- 
factured for the world; five continents import- 
ing one that of Colgate & Co., into 
notably tropical and sub-tropical countries. In 


brand, 


the Philippines, Colgate’s has followed the flag, 
the U. S. 
As a hot-weather protective it was found 


being, it is said, first used there by 
army. 
so soothing, cooling and healing to the skin, that 
its use has become general in both arms of the 
And the majority of Post 
and Ship Stores now carry it to supply the in- 


service. Exchanges 


creasing demand. 


A Remarkable Discovery 


An eminent food specialist recently made the 
remarkable that all the 
entering into the composition of ice cream could 
be reduced kept 
and wanted it 


discov ery ingredients 


to powder form, indefinitel?, 


when ice cream was could be 
quickly made by adding a small quantity of the 
Powder to a quart of milk and freezing, without 
heating or cooking, thus deing away with all 
labor in making ice cream; and the proportions 
the 


ice cream made from the Powder would always be 


of each ingredient being absolutely correct, 


the same high quality, absolutely pure and free 


One Opinion 


“After a critical exam- 
ination of ARMY AND 
Navr LiFe, I feel sure 
that any United States 
Army Officer who sees 
it will want to receive 
it each month,” 
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from disease germs or danger of ptomaine poison- 
ing. No eggs, sugar, flavoring or anything ex- 
cept milk is required to make the finest ice cream 
the Powder. After having been carefully 
analyzed by the Pure Food Commissioners, it has 


from 


been placed on the market under the name of 
JELL-O ICE CREAM POWDER. Scientists 
pronounce it the greatest step forward in pure 
food production in recent years. 


A Novel Athletic Contest 
The 220-yard straightaway race is a standard 
at all Sut a 220-yard straight- 
away run throughout under the roof of a single 


athletic meets. 


building is something new in sports. Such a 


the 
Typewriter factory at Ilion in connection with the 


race has just been decided at Remington 
annual athletic sports of Remington factory em- 
ployees. The race was for a gold medal pre- 
sented by one of the officers of the company and 
was run in heats in the center aisle of the fourth 
floor of the Main Building of the factory. As 
this building is 800 feet long there was plenty of 
room for the 220-yard straightaway course with 
more room to spare. 

Risedorfi— 


This race will hereafter be an 


The final heat was won by Paul J. 
time 24 seconds 
annual feature and each year a gold medal will 
be presented to the victor. 
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The forms of You- 
mans Straw, Soft 
and Stiff Hats are most 
distinctive, while the 
fineness, material, sym- 
metry of outline and 
punctiliousness of finish 
commend them to 
Army and Navy 
Officers with a 
leaning toward the sub- 
tle graces of dress. 
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